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HALLAM’S GRAVE. 


Quiet Clevedon, where the Hallams lie, is one 
of those places which must be loved before it 
seems worthy of love, for although the town itself 
is bright, and the air nimble and sweet, the country 
round is flat and uninteresting, and in winter 
always deepin mud. Yet the very flatness, this dim 
monotone of grey, this absence of variety, pre- 
sents such a picture of peace and repose that you 
ean, if you bring a mind at all in harmony with 
the scene, deepen that gentle homestead feeling 
which is a peculiar charm of Somerset. 

The chief attraction for visitors is the obscure 
and solitary parish church of St. Andrew, where 
the great historian and his eldest son, Arthur 
Hallam, are interred. You seek it by the beach 
and through the fields, and you find it at last, an 
old and lonely church beside the sea, in a hollow 
between two green headlands. The path up to it, 

ered with ash trees and hawthorns, winds 
along the side of Church Hill, the first of the two 

lands, which shuts it from view until, round- 
ing a green shoulder, you come suddenly upon it, 
like a ghost, Even then, unless you have brought 
& mind in harmony, there is little to see, for 
the spot is so deserted and so lifeless that you 
seem to have stepped back through centuries, and 


to be moving in some old-world time. A weird 
sensation creeps over you, gazing on the ivy and 
pennywort of the wall, and the p»th trodden by 
cottagers—a feeling akin to awe, which reminds 
you somehow of the poems of Ossian. You are 
in the presence of these three grey sisters, grey 
thought, grey silence, grey repose ; only clouds, 
like a troop of mourners, hurrying up over the 
waste, only a solemn dirge as the wind sweeps 
wailing by, only the low faint murmur of the sea. 
The sun’s last beams are on the distant hills, and 
the tide is ebbing dim and shadowy to the shadowy 
ocean beyond. 

Inside, the church is old and dim, and filled 
with a faint odour of age. As the wind rises, 
mysterious pulses of sound awaken in the rafters 
overhead. The monuments of the Hallams are 
not in the chancel, as the able author of Hore 
Subsecive has said, but they are in the manor 
aisle affixed to the western wall. There are four 
of them, Arthur Hallam’s being one of the two 
centre tombs. 

I am not going over the story of Arthur Hallam’s 
life, cut short just half a century ago, nor the 
saddened life of the historian afterwards; but I 
wish to notice a few points in connexion with 
In Memoriam. No grander dirge than Tenny- 
son’s famous work has yet been uttered, and 
no poem is more thoroughly English. Arthur 
Hallam, Tennyson’s great friend, died suddenly 
at Vienna on Sept. 15, 1833, and the body, 
after being embalmed, was brought to Eng- 
land, and laid in St. Andrew’s Church, Cleve- 
don. It appears to be not generally known that 
the body was landed at Dover, and brought thence 
by a cortége of sixteen black horses to Clevedon 
Court, the seat of Hallam’s maternal grandfather, 
Sir Charles Elton. The tenants carried the coffin 
to the church and lowered it into the vault. No 
flowers were used, the funeral was very plain. 
The Rev. William Newland Pedder, Vicar of 
Clevedon, read the service. The bell that tolled 
carries the short legend :— 

“ I to the church the living call, 
And to the grave do summon all, 1725.” 
A new organ now stands on the vault. The 
familiar names—familiar, that is, in the classical 
sense—are those of the Elton family, Hallam’s 
relations. A memorial brass near at hand bears 
the name of Hallam’s maternal grandfather, the 
Rev. Sir Abraham Charles Elton, fifth baronet, 
together with the names of the four preceding 
baronets ; and a marble tablet, close to the site of 
the old family pew, records the death by drowning 
of Hallam’s two cousins, Abraham and Charles, 
in 1819, at Weston-super-Mare, when Hallam 
himself was eight years old. This unhappy occur- 
rence has been commemorated in an elegy entitled 
The Brothers. The moon, when high in the 
heavens (Dec, 29, 1882), strikes through the south 
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window of the aisle, slantingwise on the monu- 
ments of the dead. The light white mist that dips 
over the downs and the sea is one of the peculiar 
features of this of the coast. 

No apology is necessary for calling attention 
once more to In Memoriam. It has become an 
heirloom. We may affirm of it, as has been 
affirmed of another great m, that it was the 
work of the poet’s life, his favourite child, for 
which he stored up the riches of his science and 
the fruits of his inspiration. He carried it in his 
bosom like a lover’s secret, and added to it from 
time to time as the tide of sorrow ebbed and flowed. 
If the insight thus gained into the workings of a 
great intellect, brought suddenly to the verge of 
sorrow, were all the reward that the poem offered, 
it would still be worth serious study. But we 
feel as we read that the man has not arrived at 
his view of truth without much labour, that we 
are witnessing an endeavour to escape from the 
coils of doubt, and that we have a victor who has 
faced and fought his troubles and difficulties. 

I do not think that any student of In Memoriam 
can rise from its perusal without acknowledging to 
himself that he has been in company of a brother 
rather than a benefactor of humanity. This it is, 
as I imagine, that has twined the poem round the 
English heart—the feeling that the trials and 
sufferings of life do not “walk with aimless feet,” 
that truth is a rock, and that affliction is dis- 
played in its right light. Tennyson has dwelt on 
questions striking down to the roots of our being, 
and to express his thoughts he has used figurative 
expressions and uncommon turns of language. 
We are brought face to face with the relations 
between the seen and the unseen, the state of 
the dead and the modes by which they commu- 
nicate with their friends on earth, the endurance 
and heavenly character of love, the teachings of 
art, nature, and the schools, and the barrenness of 
ancient and modern philosophy. There is besides 
a frequent use of classical expression and metaphor 
that betokens the scholar, with the simplicity and 
fancy of the home-loving man who can derive 
pleasure from secure garden scenes, the associations 
of the seasons, and rural life. Side by side with 
descriptive creations are passages of terse and 
epigrammatic condensation of thought ; passages 
that blossom like Alpine flowers on the verge of 
the snow ; passages that are almost as difficult as 
Pindar and Aischylus; and passages that show 
some of the sad experience of Euripides. The 
threefold character of In Memoriam, its domes- 
ticity, its classics, its metaphysics, remind me of 
that truly exquisite morning hymn in the Jon of 
Euripides, which begins with a gust, like moun- 
tain air, at line 82 :— 

dppata pev Aaprpa teOpirrwv, 
Aws Adurea Kata 


hevyes rupt 79d" aiPéepos 


és 
kopudal 
Bporoicn 
opiprns avidpov xarvis cis dpédous 
PoiBov 

“Tt is clear sunrise in the vale of Delphi. The 
splendid sun, four-horsed and royally seated, 
wheels up over the earth, chasing the stars into 
spectral night. Dim down in the valley the chaste 
oracular seat of Phcebus glows grey in the grey 
light of dawn. Smoke of incense rises in the still 
morning air, a shiver of ecstasy runs through 
nature, and the laurels in the sacred grove are 
whispering about the ledges of the hill. A few 
doves are hovering over the pediment ; but far up 
the choral heights of Parnassus are glinting with 
sparkles of fire.” I have always connected these 
lines with In Memoriam. There is the ddviov, 
the shrine of friendship ; the réyevos, the sacred 
grove of classic thought ; and the dBaro: xopudail, 
the far-away peaks of metaphysics. 

It is easy and natural at Clevedon, but still not 
safe, to attempt to identify various passages from 
this poem. The apostrophe to the old yew (ii. and 
xxxix.) cannot refer to St. Andrew’s Church, for 
there never was, at least not within the past sixty 
years, an aged yew tree in the churchyard, nora 
clock in the church tower. In the churchyard at 
Abbot’s Leigh, a village about ten miles from 
Clevedon, there is an aged yew tree with the 
tomb of a late incumbent beneath, and these lines 
by Henry Kirke White :— 

“ Here would I wish to sleep: this is the spot 

Which I have long marked out to lay my bones in; 

Tir’d out and wearied with the riotous world, 

Beneath this yew I would be sepulchred. 

It is a lovely spot; the sultry sun, 

From his meridian height, endeavours vainly 

To pierce the shadowy foliage.” 

Stanza xi., which Mr. Tainsch, I think, explains 
as referring to Clevedon, was not written at 
Clevedon, but looking over a Lincolnshire wold to 
the sea. This at once destroys the imaginary iden- 
tification which I had made out. It was easy 
to follow in fancy the poet mourner in a lonely 
walk from the Court, through picturesque rocky 
All Saints’, to Walton in Gordano, on one of the 
early days of November, 1833. His life, like the 
season, would be sere and yellow, the jour 
morts (Nov. 2) would be at hand, and Keble’s 
— for All Saints’ Day might be present to his 
mind :— 

“ How quiet shows the woodland scene, 

Each flower and tree its duty done, 

Reposing in decay serene, 

Like weary men when age is won.” 
Tt was easy, I say, to identify the woodland walk 
through the chestnuts, and the green prickly sweep 
of furze running up the ascent to the high down 
on which the ruined castle stands, Bat it was 
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misleading, And the stanzas about the ship (ix., 
&e.) were probably not written at Clevedon. The 
case of stanza xviii. is more difficult, for Hallam 
was interred in the manor aisle in a vault dug 
especially to receive his remains, and not in the 
chancel (x.) nor in the churchyard (xxi.). The 
classical reader, who has already found help from 
Dante and Goethe, will further be interested by 
comparing many of Tennyson’s ideas in In 
Memoriam with the ideas, and in some cases with 
the words, of Statius. It is curious that Dante, 
and apparently Tennyson also, should have taken 
Statius as guide. Statius was born at Naples, 
A.D. 61, and was six years old when St. Paul and 
St. Peter suffered martyrdom. Hibs father, a gentle- 
manand a scholar, had the gratification of witness- 
ing his son crowned at the Neapolitan prize recital, 
an honour which he had himself borne before. 
Statius soon after found favour with Domitian, and, 
removing to Rome, married the lovely Claudia, with 
whom he lived in felicity the centre of a wide 
circle of friends. His account of himself* (Pur- 
gatory, xxi, 82) is interesting. He there says that, 
induced by the prophecy (Virgil, Eclogue iv. 5), 
he was wont to resort to the instructors of the 
true belief which teemed prolific over the world, 
and was soon so won over by their sanctity that 
he mixed his tears with theirs in Domitian’s rage, 
and scorned all sects besides. Before he led 
the Greeks in tuneful fiction to Thebes (The 
Thebais) he was baptized, but secretly through 
fear, and then he fell in the way with the second 
burden (The Achilleis), and for four hundred 
years, for lukewarmness, he was condemned to 
pace round the fourth circle of Purgatory. He 
was led to poetry and Christianity by Virgil, and 
an untimely death carried him off. The poems 
of Statius are poems of repose. He, like 
Tennyson (In Memoriam, v., xlviii.), hesitates to 
expose to the public gaze themes of retirement 
(Sylvarwm, i.). He has an epithalamion for his 
friend Stella (i. 2), like Tennyson’s marriage lay 
for his sister Cecilia at the end of In Memoriam, 
and Claudian’s ode on Palladius. He describes 
the villas of his friends Vopiscus (iii.) and Felix 
(ii. 2), while Tennyson has his garden scenes. 
Statius gives us Calende Decembres (i. 6), and 
Tennyson the Christmas carols (xxviii., lxxviii., 
civ., &c.). Then there are Melior’s tree (ii. 3) and 
the yew tree (ii. xxxviii.), the consolatio to Flavius 
and all the sorrowing reflections, the genethliacon 
Lucani and the birthday odes. But the most 
striking passage is the propempticon (iii. 2) to the 
elegant and accomplished Celer, who, gallant and 
gay, is outward-bound to join his legion. This 
especially and all the stanzas (ix.-xvii.) about the 
ship have much in common, There are Horace’s 
ode (i. 3), and the chorus from Euripides’ Helen, 


[* Ine curious and unfounded statement of Dante.) 


1451, also. Besides these there are the sincere 
sorrow of Claudius Etruscus (iii. 3), the lyricum 
to Severus (iv. 5), and the spring stanzas (lxxxii.- 
exiv.), [the eucharisticon to Domitian, and the 
thankful poems. For many ideas in stanza vi. 
the reader is referred to Ovid’s Epicedion Drusi 
Neronis. Epwarp Matay. 


CURIOUS LIST OF ENGLISH LOCALITIES. 


In p. 194 of Douce MS. 98 in the Bodleian 
Library is a very curious list of English towns and 
notable places, with an account of the particular 
object for which the locality is famed or scanda- 
lized. The MS. is of the close of the thirteenth 
century ; but I believe that the list was drawn up 
a little after the middle of the century, for a 
reason which I will give below. It is as follows : 


Baronnie de Loundres. 
Regraterie de Evirwik. 
Seyntuarie de Canterburs, 
Relikes de Westmoster. 
Puteynes de Cherringe. 
Pardoun de Seynt Pol. 
Sause de Flete. 
Dames de Seynt Edmo. 
Escole de Oxenford. 
Escarlet de Nichole. 
Hauberge de Estanford. 
Blannket de Blye. 
Burnet de Beverle. 
Russet de Colcestre. 
Laroun de Granham. 
Murdrisours de Croys roys. 
Cotels de Maxsted. 
Maunches de Durham. 
Fortes de Huntyngdon. 
Agules de Wilton. 
Rasours de Leycestre. 
Bochers de Wyncestre. 
Bachelerie de Norhampton. 
Anguyles de Cantebrigge. 
Fer de Gloucestre. 
Pleynes de Salesbury. 
Encloystre de Lycheffeld. 
Bayn de Baa. 
Merveille de Stonhengle, 
Marchauntz de Leen. 
Haraunge de Gernemue. 
Playz de Wynchelsee. 
Merlyng de La Rye. 
Dars de Kyngestone. 
Loches de Wexebrugge. 
Barbeus de Seynt Yve. 

Samon de Berwik, 
Rufes de Bedeford. 
Trespas de Chelmereford. 
Symenels de Wycombe. 
Wastel de Hungerford. 
Troyte de Neubery. 
Coverches de Schaftesbury. 
Wymple de Lewes. 
Pelryn de Schrowesbury. 
Passage de Tillesbury. 
Archers de Walz. 
Robbour de Altonn. 
Empyre de Meldonn, 
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Marbre de Corf. 
Plastre de Nower. 
Poter de Hennebam. 
Bones de Notyngham. 
Lyngeteille de Eylesham, 
Corde de Warwik. 
Cambre de Bredeport. 
Chalonn de Geudeford, 
Rimeour de Wyrcestre. 
Furur de Cestre. 
Navie de Suthanton. 
Warenne de Waltonn, 
Corbes de Clare. 
Vile de Bures. 
Justeur de Jerdele. 
Turneur de Blie. 
Burdiz de Gipeswyz. 
Molins de Doneswyz. 
Praerie de Waltham. 
Payn de Seynt Albon. 
Havene de Northwyz. 
Mede de Hicche. 
Beverie de Bannebury. 
Cerveyse de Ely. 
Morue de Grimesby. 
Covert de Schirwode. 
Chace de Engelwode. 
Forest de Wyndesoure. 
Corn de Cardoyl. 
Esselie de Ogerston, 
Palefrey de Ripun. 
Puleyn de Runcaus. 
Furnage de Gerwaus. 
Teynus de Funteynes. 
Savonn de Coventre. 
Herbergerie de Donestaple. 
Mokeour de Alvestowe. 
Trens de Doneman. 
Vendre de quers de Bristowe. 
Damaysele de Hereford, 
Corde de Bredeport. 
Poyture de Ekecestre. 
Gueseylur de Cicestre. 
Marche de Punfreyt. 
Estinals de Cornwaile. 
Chances de Tikebu!!. 
Ganns de Haverhill. 
Vileyns de Tameworth. 
Cengles de Doncastre. 
Cake de Estannford, 
Maner de Wodestoke. 
Hardement de Cink pors, 
Chastel de Dovre. 
Orgoyl de Bourke. 
Mareys de Rameseye. 
Teule de Redinges. 
Paroche de Espanding. 
Mulet de Daneseye, 
Entrie de Thorneye. 
Asetz iad des viles 
Mes trop iad des giles 
E mond plus a dire 
Mes sen ne put suffire. 
The reference to the schools of Oxford, while 
Cambridge is merely distinguished for its eels, 
seems to point to a date preceding the recognition 
of the latter as a place of learning. The robbers 


twice, and that Stamford and Dunstable are both 

famous for inns. There is, however, much in the 

list to amuse, and not a little to exercise one’s 

ingenuity on. The original is very handsomely 

Oxfoi 


O'Brazite. — Dr. Guest observes (Origine 
Celtic, vol. i. p. 126, Lond., 1883):— 

“In 1674 was published in London The Westen 
Wonder, or O' Brazeel, giving an account, somewhat in 
the style of De Foe, of a visit to the island. This is the 
earliest mention of the name O’Brazil that I have met 
with, but it must bave been known long before, if any 
credit be due to O’Flaherty’s assertion (W. Connaught, 
p. 96 [scil. O'Flaherty, Roderic, Ogygia, sive Rerum 
Hibernicarwm Chronologia, Lond., 1685, translated by 
Rev. J. Healey, Dublin, 1793]) that it was ‘set down 
in navigation cards.’” 

Seven years before the date of 1674 the “ island” 
was mentioned by Jeremy Taylor in the introduc- 
tion to his Dissuasive from Popery, of which the 
first edition appeared in 1667. The allusion to it 
comes in as follows:— 

“And I will not be asking any more odd questions, as 
why J. 8. having so clearly demonstrated his religion by 
grounds firm as the land of Delos or O’Brasile, he should 
now be content to argue his cause at the bar of pro- 
bability.”— Works, vol. vi. p. 318, Eden's edition. 

The authority referred to in the note is a pamphlet 
with the title O-Brazile; or, the Enchanted 
Island: being a Perfect Relation of the Discovery 
and Wonderful Disenchantment of an Island in 
the North of Ireland, &c., Lond., 1675. I cannot 
make out that the “enchanted island” has re 
ceived notice in “ N. & Q.” 


Ep. 


Sanpwich Mex. — These men, who carry 
double boards of advertisements over their 
shoulders, are now a very common sight in all 
large towns. When did they first make their 
appearance in the streets of London? In the 
numerous street scenes by George Cruikshank I 
cannot find a boardman introduced before the 
year 1850, when, in one of the etchings in his 
Comic Almanack, entitled “Cheap Excursion 
Trains,” he has shown a black-faced man, with a 
turban, stuck in the midst of four boards, and 
walking about to advertise the “Nile Penny 
Boats. Every five minutes!” After that advertis- 
ing vans are introduced in his sketches, Two 
boardmen, encased in four boards, and, therefore, 
unable to use their arms, are shown in New- 
man’s sketch in Punch, Oct. 24, 1846. One says, 
“I'll give you a punch on the head!” and the 
other replies, “Do it! Why don’t you do it?” 
The boardmen usually depicted by G. Cruikshank 
are those who carry a board on a pole, as in his 
‘etching of “The Election for Beadle” in the 


of Alton are apparently a reference to a story told | Sketches by Boz. A similar board is shown by 
John Leech in his cartoon of the Duke of 
Wellington promenading as 9 boardman in front 


by Matthew Paris under the year 1249. It will 
be seen that Stamford and Bridport are named 
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of Peel’s cheap bread shops (Punch, Jan. 24, 
1846). I cannot find any sandwich men—i.e., 
men with only two boards, leaving the arms at 
liberty—in the earlier street sketches by Phiz in 
Pickwick, Nickleby, James Grant’s Sketches in 
London, &c., nor are there any such in the 
illustrations to Tom and Jerry. One of the 
divisions of Mr. Henry Mayhew’s London Labour 
and the London Poor was to treat of “ boardmen, 
men to advertising vans,” &c.; but the work was 
stopped before this portion of it was reached. In 
Punch, however, vol. iii. p. 32, 1842, John Leech 
gave an illustration of eight genuine sandwich men 
walking in procession, as members of the “ Society 
for the Relief of Distressed Foreigners,” advertising 
theatres, concerts, and waxworks. I have twelve 
woodcuts by Kenny Meadows, pasted in an old 
serap-book, and without date or reference, but 
bably from the Illustrated London News. 
Phey represent election scenes, and one is “ The 
Boardman.” He is a sandwich man, and, as his 
front board bears the inscription “Vote for 
Straggles and the Man in the Moon,” it may bear 
date about 1848, and refer to the Man in the 
Moon, to the earlier numbers of which, in 1847, 
I was a contributor, both with pen and pencil. 
Straggles was one of Albert Smith’s characters. 
Cornsert Bepe. 


Bisnop Sr. Avoeustixe, — Bishop 
Jewel says of St. Augustine: “St. Augustine 
saith, ‘Errare possum, hereticus esse non 
possum ’” (Def. of Apol.,” pt. i, Works, Park. 
Soc. vol. ii, pt. i. p. 210). This is the earliest 
notice of the saying commonly attributed to 
St. Augustine, sometimes with “nolo” for “ non 
possum,” of which Iam aware. The sentence has 
not been discovered in St. Augustine’s works. 
Can the origin of it be traced with any prospect 
of success, or will any correspondent point out 
earlier instances than that of Bishop Jewel in 
which it is employed? I am aware of some- 
what similar passages as to the sentiment in St. 
Augustine, Ep. MarsHatu. 


Er Arrow-HEADSs.—Dr. Hill Burton says of the 
small arrow-heads found in the north of Scotland 
that they were to a late period called by the 
country people “ elfrey heads, or elf arrow-heads,” 
and notes a belief that when found they must be 
kept from light and air, otherwise the elves, know- 
ing well their use, might use them for evil. He 
quotes a curious passage from Sir Robert Gordon's 
contribation in the Theatrum Scotie of Bleau’s 
Atlas (1661):— 

“He is evidently in some measure affected by the 
mysterious suspicions of the country people about them. 

e stays they are sometimes met with in the open fields 
and roads by mere chance—but they are never found 
when searched for. To-day, he says, you will find them 
where yesterday there were none, and in the evening 
where none were in the morning, He mentions two 


authenticated instances where persons of condition had 
found them sticking un their clothes, but observes that 
there are a multitude of fables about them not fit to be 
repeated in grave print. They bore then the same 
name as now—hos vulgus patrio sermone elf arrow-heads 
vocant.”—Hill Burton, History of Scotland, vol. i, p. 136 
(foot-note). 

I am aware that arrow-heads are believed to 
have magical virtues, but I shall be glad of illus- 
trations of the belief that they are not to be found 
when looked for. This is no unusual condition in 
charm-remedies. For example, the rhyme about 
St. Peter, universally honoured in English country 
parts, is said to be in the Bible; and the clergy- 
man who desired chapter and verse was met by 
the unanswerable argument, “Your reverence, 
that is just the charm. It’s in the Bible, but you 
can’t find it” (Choice Notes, 62). The condition 
mentioned by Dr. Burton, that elf arrow-heads 
must be kept in the dark, may or may not be con- 
nected with the Kastern superstition of retaining 
magical power in darkness. Thus horses are said 
to be rendered better by keeping them in the 
dark. See, as to the celebrated darkness-kept 
horses of Wallach poetry, Grenville Murray's 
National Songs and Legends of Rowmania (1859), 

p. 76, 134. Wituram Georce Brack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Scratcuine Name FroM THE Bisie.—At the 
police court of Whitby, North Yorks, an incident 
occurred that deserves, I think, a “ note” in your 
perennial magazine. A girl was prosecuted by 
the police for wandering abroad and having no 
settled abode. Her mother appeared and acknow- 
ledged she was irreclaimable. She had more than 
once taken her home. The chairman suggested that 
the mother should give the girl one more trial. 
The mother said she dare not, as the father “ had 
scratched her name out of the family Bible.” The 
girl was committed to gaol by the magistrates. 
As this appears a new system of parental excom- 
munication, superseding the old theatrical one of 
cutting “ off with a shilling,” I hope my note may 
find acceptance. Exsoracum. 

[In Mr. F. W. Broughton’s comedietta Zlsie, produced 
at the Globe Theatre, a father scratches out of the Bible 
the name of his daughter who has eloped.] 


Tue Oriain or “Foper.”—This is a curious 
word, having a positive personality underlying 
it. Such, at least, it is, if D’Israeli’s account 
thereof be authentic. D’Israeli quotes from a very 
old pamphlet, entitled Remarks upon the Navy, 
wherein the author says:— 
“There was in our time one Captain Fudge, com- 

der of a mer tman, ‘The Black Eagle,’ of the 
time of Charles IT. (2nd), who, upon his return from a 
voyage, how ill-fraught soever his ship was, always 
brought home his owners a good crop of lies, so much 
that now, aboard ship, the sailors, when they hear a 
great lie told, cry out, ‘ You fudge it.’” 

Danie, Hipweut, 
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A Mepicive acGaixst tae PLacue.—I have 
before me, written not currente calamo, but in 
most excellent caligraphy of the black-letter type, 
the following “Medecine against the Plague.” 
The paper is brown from age, and the studied 
penmanship is very much against fixing its date : 

“ Take three pints of good Muscadine and boile there- 
in one handfull of Rue till a pint be wasted, then straine 
it and set it over the fire againe, and put thereto halfe 
an ounce of longe Pepper, as much Ginger, a quarter of 
an ounce of Nutmeggs all beaten togither, then let them 
boile a little, then put thereto halfe an ounce of Metri- 
date, one ounce of Treakle, and a quarter of a pinte of 

Aqua vita or rather Angelica water, Keepe this 
as your Life above all worldly Treasures, and take it 
alwaies warme both Morneinge and Eveninge, a spoone- 
full or two if already diseased, and sweate thereupon, 
but if not diseased, once a day a spoonefull is sufficient, 
in all the Plague (under God) trust to this, it never 
failed Man, Woman, or Child, if the Hart were not first 
cleane drowned in the disease. It is good against the 
Plague, Small Pox, Measells, Surfitts, and divers other 
the like diseases ; Shake the Bottle before yow pours it 


out,” 
T. Q. Covcn. 
Bodmin. 


Passaces.—The Paris correspon- 
dent of the Guardian, in describing, the other 
day, the reception of the Bishop of Autun at the 
Académie, remarked that he supposed few 
Englishmen had ever heard of Auguste Barbier. 
If his vigorous Iambes have not penetrated into 
England, the Livre d’Atrain (which would delight 
Mr. Ruskin) might have attracted the attention of 
philanthropists. In it, after a visit to England, in 
1831, I fancy, he brings a strong indictment 
against the overwork, overcrowding, and grinding 
of the poor in our great manufacturing towns. I 
have not the book at hand, but imagine the 
following lines were written some years before 
Mrs. Browning’s Cry of the Children. If so, it is 
interesting to remark that she had heen fore- 
stalled in her pity for the joyless childhood of 
the English poor, and by a Frenchman:— 

“ Ma mere, que des maux dans ces lieux nous souffrons 

L’air de nos ateliers nous ronge les poumons, 

Et nous mourons les yeux tournés vers les campagnes. 

Ah! que ne sommes nous habitants des montagnes ? 

Ou pauvres laboureurs au fond d'un vallon 3 


L’air embaumé des fleurs serait notre aliment, 
Et le divin soleil notre chaud vétement. 

Kt s'il faut travailler sur terre, nos poitrines 
Ne se briseraient pas sur de froides machines, 
Et la nuit nous laissant respirer ses pavots, 
Nous dormirions enfin comme les animaux.” 


K. H. B. 


“Pr” anp “Tav.”—I do not think that the 
origin of these curious Chinese words has been 
noted in these columns. Mr. E. Colborne Baber 
relates that during his travels in China he was 
asked by a native Christian whether he was a Pi 
ora Taw. It was long afterwards that he was in- 


formed that the question meant, “Are you 9 
heathen or a Christian?” It seems that taw is the 
final syllable of Ki-li-tau, “which is the nearest 
the Chinese can get to the pronunciation of the 
word Christianus.” Pi means a heathen ; and the 
reason is curious. P% is the first syllable of Pilate, 
better known as Pontius Pilate, the governor of 
Judea in the time of Christ. “The ingenuous 
Chinese converts have selected the wicked man- 
darin of Judea as the representative of all that is 
characteristic of paganism” (“China in some of 
its Physical and Social Aspects,” Proc. Royal 
Geograph. Society, August, 1883, p. 451). 
SRAEL AprRaHams, M.A, 


Jeremy Taytor.—C. P. E. has lately men- 
tioned an instance of imperfect quotation in 
Jeremy Taylor. Another, which I have not seen 
noticed, contains a mistake of “Solomon” for 
Cicero. Near the close of the “ Measures and 
Offices of Friendship” occurs: “‘Confirmatur 
amor beneficio accepto.’ ‘ A gift,’ saith Solomon, 
‘fasteneth friendships’ ” (Works, Eden’s ed., vol. i, 
p. 98). The sentence comes from Cicero, De 
Amicitia, c. ix.: “Quamquam confirmatur amor 
et beneficio accepto, et studio perspecto, et con- 
suetudine conjuncta.” Ep, MarsHatt, 


Teapot Lore.—A woman in a Rutland village 
on returning from a visit brought with her a 
teapot, which she gave as a present to a young 
woman friend. She explained that she did so 
“because no one had good luck until she had 
made tea out of her own teapot.” She told me 
that this was “an old saying”; but it is new to 
me. Corupert Bene. 


Fotk-tore : Breton Cvstom.—In the current 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes (Aug. 15), 
in the second part of “Mon Frére Yves,” there 
occurs (p. 747) an incidental mention of a Breton 
custom which will interest students of folk-lore :— 

“ D'ailleurs elle observe en conscience tous les rites 
anciens, tels que faire boire au petit avant le baptéme 
un certain vin dans lequel on a trempé l’anneau de 
mariage de sa mére.”” 


Forx-Lore : “ Catcaine A TarTar.”—A propos 
of this saying, when recently driving with my old 
groom down a steep hill I cautioned him not to let 
the horse, a spirited one, break away, when he 
exclaimed, “I’ve got her yet, like Billy Joy's 
cow.” On my asking for an explanation, he said it 
had been a very common expression in Lincolnshire 
since he was a boy, and thereupon 
following bit of folk-lore. 

A certain small yeoman, Billy Joy by name, once 
upon a time went to Caistor Fair to buy a cow. On 
returning with his purchase, he led her by a rope 
round the horns, the other end of which he kept in 


his hand ; but being naturally a lazy fellow, at last 
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tied it round his waist. The day was hot, and the 
“bees was fell,” and so it came that on passing 
Cabourne horse dyke the cow took to the water, 
dragging her master, who had failed to untie the 
rope, slowly with her, to the great amusement of 
the onlookers, to the other side. ll this time 
Billy, wishing to make the best of his enforced 
position, kept tugging at the rope and calling out, 
“T’ve got her yet! I’ve got her yet !” 
Joun CorpEavx. 
Great Cotes, Ulceby, Lincolnshire. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Caartes II.’s Hipine-Piaces.—Can any of 
your correspondents who have kindly supplied 
answers to my query (6" S. iv. 207, 498, 522; 
vy. 28, 73, 173, 196; vii. 118) give any facts to 
prove that Charles II. visited any of the under- 
mentioned houses in his wanderings after the 
battle of Worcester ? 

Pickersleigh Court, near Malvern, which I have 
frequently heard mentioned as one of Charles’s 
many hiding-places, was stated by Atpaa (6% S. 
vii. 118) to contain a secret room, the entrance to 
which is by an invisible trap-door in the ceiling of 
the room beneath. Through the kindness of Capt. 
Hardinge, the present occupier of the picturesque 
old house, I was enabled thoroughly to examine 
the interior (which is in the main modern), but 
could find no trace of the secret chamber. Capt. 
Hardinge had never heard of its existence ; and 
the only light he could throw on the matter was that 
before the house came into his possession two old 
ladies lived there, who, being very nervous with regard 
to burglars, had contrived a trap-door in the passage 
that led to their bedroom, which they opened 
every night before retiring to rest. As this pas- 
sage is very narrow, the unfortunate intruder could 
not fail to be precipitated into the hole thus 
arranged, and would arrive in a sort of cellar- 
cupboard below on the ground floor, which was, 
of course, locked securely, and, I suppose, examined 
every morning in case anybody should have been 
entrapped. So much for the secret chamber at 
Pickersleigh. Perhaps before the interior of the 
house was modernized a place such as is described 
by Atrua did exist, but no trace of it now re- 
mains, 

Pickersleigh is not mentioned in Boscobel Tracts, 
nor in any of the county histories, as having har- 

red Charles ; nor, indeed, are numerous other 
old houses which local tradition asserts to have 
done so, It is possible, however, that some Cava- 
lier — J have taken refuge there (as it is not far 
from Worcester), and not the “Merry Monarch” 
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himself, who fled northwards towards Kidder- 
minster; for if he was really concealed in all the 
old houses pointed out in various parts of England 
(the names of some of which I give below), he 
would have spent the greater part of a year in 
hiding, instead of forty-three days. 

I am anxious to find out if the king’s sojourn at 
any of the under-mentioned houses is mythical, as 
in the case of Ovingdean. 

In Dorsetshire he is only stated to have 
been concealed at Charmouth (where, at a little 
house formerly known as “ King Charles’s Inn,” 
history seems to be rather muddled, as I was 
shown the place in the chimney where George III. 
was concealed !); yet Mr. J. S. Upat tells us 
that Charles visited Pilesden Manor House, near 
Bridport, when on his way to Charmouth (6" 8S. 
v. 29). I can find no account of the king’s visit 
to Pilesden ; but when he was concealed at Trent 
in Somerset, suspicion fell on the house, as it was 
then possessed by Sir Hugh Wyndham (Col. 
Wyndham’s uncle), and it was strictly searched 
by the Parliamentary soldiers, under the impression 
that Charles was concealed in some part of it 
(Bate’s Elenchus Motuwm, 1676, ii. 256). This 
fact is also mentioned in Boscobel Tracts, though 
there is no statement that Charles was ever there ; 
but as the search was made after the adventure at 
Charmouth, and as Mr. Upat says Charles was 
received here on his way to Charmouth, he may 
have visited this house, though to my knowledge 
no mention is made of it except under the above 
circumstances, 

Devonshire, too, has a claim on the fugitive 
king, for at Sidford the rumour is still current 
that Charles slept a night in the Porch House ; 
but his hiding-place under the stairs, though, I 
believe, shown until a recent date, has unfortu- 
nately not been preserved, and the house is now 
divided into cottages. 

At Wylde Court, near Axminster, I was told 
that when on his flight Charles was furnished 
with temporary accommodation ; and at Coaxden 
(an old house not far distant) the story goes that 
on his way to Trent, being closely pursued, he 
sought here refuge, and Mrs. Cogan, a staunch 
royalist, at that time the occupier of Coaxden, 
had just time to conceal the royal fugitive under 
the large hoops of her dress. 

Until recently I had only heard of one Royal 
Oak historically associated with Charles, viz., the 
celebrated Boscobel oak, but I accidentally came 
across another in Warwickshire. About six miles 
from Kineton is a little inn, bearing the sign of 
the Royal Oak. As this sign is suspended on an 
elm tree, curiosity led me to ask the reason, and I 
was told that the inn took its name from the fact 
that Charles II. had been concealed in an oak tree 
now standing in the grounds of Radway Grange, 
about a mile distant, 
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This is not the only instance of Charles being in 
South Warwickshire, for at Little Woolford Manor 
House they even go so far as to say that when 
some alterations were being made to the building, 
several I O U’s were discovered, which he is said 
to have given as security for money lost at play 
while in concealment there. Here I was seriously 
told that the king narrowly escaped being baked 
alive ; for, when he was concealed in the oven 
(in which he is said to have been), Cromwell’s 
soldiers, having traced him to the house, and 
suspecting him to be hidden somewhere about the 
fireplace, lighted a tremendous fire to drive him 
out. This, indeed, is an addition to history, and 
_ all the king’s narrow escapes in the shade, 

e fireplace has now a modern grate, and a very 
visible oven-door, which formerly was invisible 
when a fire was kindled on the hearth. 

Little Compton Manor House, in the same county, 
was stated by one of your correspondents to have 
received Charles when on his flight ; but this was 
En by Mr. Buregss to be incorrect (6 S. iv. 
522). 

Among other places not mentioned in the king’s 
route are New Hall, near Sutton Coldfield, War- 
wickshire ; a house in the Corn Market, Worces- 
ter; and Cubberley Parsonage, Gloucestershire. 
All of these are shown as connected with his 
wanderings, and at the last-named place he is said 
to have slept a night. As these houses are not 
far distant from the scene of his flight there may 
be some truth in the assertion ; but the line must 
be drawn somewhere, when we go to such extreme 
—= as Sparrowe’s House, in the Butter Market, 

wich ; Adlington Hall, Cheshire; Bowick 

all, Lancashire; and Denham Court, Bucking- 
hamshire (in all of which houses we are told King 
Charles II. was concealed after the battle of Wor- 
cester); particularly as his route is so well known, 
and a day-to-day description has been given by 
Blount and others. 

I cannot discover any historical evidence to 
corroborate the tradition of the monarch’s con- 
cealment at Ipswich. The story originated pro- 
bably in the fact of portraits of Charles and Mrs. 
Lane having been preserved in the Sparrowe family; 
and I doubt whether the rumour existed before 
~ discovery of the secret chamber in the year 

801. 

After the raising of the siege of Nantwich in 
1645, Adlington Hall was beleaguered by the 
Parliamentary soldiers, and was taken by them a 
fortnight later ; therefore it seems hardly possible 
that the house should have been in the hands of 
royalists at the time of Charles’s escape. 

ith reference to Bowick Hall, it is easy to see 
how the rumour of the king having been concealed in 
the “ priest’s hiding-hole ” originated, for Charles 
visited this house in August, 1650, exactly a year 
previous to the battle of Worcester; and Dr. 


Whitaker says that the king was little aware in 
how few days he was to be indebted for his crown 
and life to a similar contrivance (Baines’s History 
of Lancashire, vol. iv. p. 583). 

At Denham Court are still preserved some 
paintings representing how Lady Bower misled 
the king’s pursuers when he was hiding in a small 
chamber into which a sliding panel gave access, 

Any facts to corroborate these rather vague 
local traditions respecting Charles II. and his 
numerous hiding-places will be most gratefully 
received by Autan Fea, 

Bank of England, E.C. 


Marruorer, tHe Port.—I have a purely 
rivate reason for asking whether this hapless 
yric poet was in any way related to Staudigl, the 
celebrated baritone, who first sang the part of 
Elijah in Mendelssohn’s oratorio. I refer to the 
man mentioned by Dr. Hueffer in his account of 
Schubert (Richard Wagner, &c., 1874) at p. 154, 
and there said to have destroyed — in 1836, 

M. I, 
Athenzeum Club. 


Tae Sone or “Taz Vacasonp.”—There is a 
great similarity, not only in the motif of the two 
poems, but in their actual wording, between 
Charles Lamb Kenney’s song of The Vagabond 
and the fine old ballad of Ragged, and Torne, and 
Tene, published at p. 26 of Mr, J. P. Collier's 
Book of Roxburghe Ballads, London, 1847. This 
similarity is especially marked in the first two 
verses of the ballad, wherein the vagabond asserts 
his sturdy honesty and his contempt for the un- 
kind dealings of fortune. Is the resemblance 
merely accidental, or is Mr. Kenney’s song really 
one ing the Elizabethan ballad? W. F. P. 

aicu 


Loosettinc,—In a case reported in the Stan- 
dard a few days since, the inhabitants of a town 
were stated to have given vent to their indignant 
feelings against one of the respondents by loobel- 
ling him, which operation was explained to mean 
“that they assailed him with pots and pans, and 
smashed all his windows.” b wan said to be 

uliar to that part of the county, viz., Marston 

riors, Warwickshire. What is the derivation of 
loobelling, and is the word used elsewhere ? 


Honrnatr.—This word, meaning some kind of 
instrument or tool, is referred to, along with 
“ gynnes, cables, whels, sawes,” in an indenture of 
Henry VIII.’s time. Oan any one explain 


Mrs. Gaur ayp Homer.—“ There is nothing 
new under the sun.” Would it be too irreverent 
to point out the following curious parallelism ? 
We remember Mrs. Gamp’s habit of having her 


refreshment within reach, that she “ might put it 
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to her lips when she felt dispoged.” Almost in 
the very same words does Homer describe the 
arrangements made for the comfort of the bard 
Demodocus (Od., viii. 70):— 

rap Séeras oivoto, Oupds dvoyou 


J. B. 


Davipson oF Tottocn.—I shall be very grate- 
fal to any one who can tell me where Henry 
Davidson, the purchaser of Tulloch, married his 
wife Justina Mackenzie; also anything relating 
to his parentage or descent. She was born 1734, 
and, dying his widow, was buried at Hampstead 
November, 1804, s.p. F. N. R. 


“Tue Unrortunate Enctisnmen.”—I have a 
book which was published in several editions last 
century: The Unfortunate Englishmen, a Narra- 
tive of the Distresses and Adventures of John 
Cockburn and Five other English Mariners. Can 
any one help me to decide whether this is a true 
story or a “ Robinsoniad ” ? H. M. 


“Concorpance To Mitton.”—I have never seen 
more than one.copy of Prendergast’s most valuable 
Concordance to Milton, published in Calcutta, and 
I have never seen it in any second-hand book 
catalogue. Will no enterprising publisher issue 
an English edition of it? There can be little doubt 
that it would be very acceptable to a multitude 
of students of English literature. 

D. Barron BricHTwett. 


DreamscaPe.—In a poem by the late Mr. 
Henry Kendall occurs the word dreamscape, and 
I should very much like to know if any of your 
readers have met with the word elsewhere. It 
may be Mr. Kendall’s coinage. 

Sorniz A. Axon. 


“Ow Cotor.”—What is the English of this? 
Here is an example of the use of the phrase:— 

“T was too recently from England to care much that 
it was raining. I had seen the sun ox color about thirty 
times altogether during the past year, and so had not as 
yet learned to miss him,” 

Color I can of course construe, and I can make a 
sa at the meaning of the idiom, but would fain 
ow more of it, Sr. Swirain. 


Sm Carzy Rernotps.—Information required 
of the family of above, who was knighted at 
Dublin by the Earl of Essexin 1599. His arms— 
Or, a chevron checky arg. and gu., between three 
crosses patty fitchy sa., on a chief of the last two 
mullets of the field— suggest that he was of 
Suffolk family. 


Fornrzrrasia.—I should be much obliged if 
any of your correspondents could inform me where 
I could obtain information as to the history and 
ey of the town of Fuenterrabia, in the 

of Spain, A. 8. R. 


Replies. 


THOMAS SCOT, THE REGICIDE. 
(6™ §. vii. 264, 513.) 

The Calendar of State Papers, Oct. 21, 1665, 
says :— 

“ William Sykes, brother of Richard Sykes, who mar- 
ried the daughter* of Thomas Scot, the traitor, has 
been an agent in foreign parts for the fanatics ever 
since the Restoration,” &c. 

Again, June 30, 1666 :— 

“ Major has pretended to quit them, and left Holland, 

but it is only to do mischief. William Sikes does the 
same, but Washington, Scott, Bampfield, and Des- 
borough are at the Council,” 
Owing to the great prevalence of this surname, 
much confusion exists as to the identification of 
those who have borne it, especially with the bap- 
tismal name “Thomas,” this being made more 
complex, in one or two instances, by persons who, 
desiring to include the regicide in their line of 
ancestry, have not been sufficiently careful to 
obtain proof. It also appears that very influential 
support has been given to some of these theories. 
Thus, in a MS. relating to the family of Beckford 
(for a transcript of which I am indirectly indebted 
to a member of the College of Arms), Richard 
Scott, who married Anne, widow of Julines Hering, 
of Jamaica, is stated to have been a son of the 
regicide. But inasmuch as the brother of this 
Richard (Thomas Scott) was of Port-Royal, and 
died unmarried, leaving Richard sole executor, 
August 12, 1684, how can this be reconciled with 
the fact that Col. Thomas Scot, son of the regi- 
cide, was a married man, and was arraigned at 
Wexford in August, 1685 ? 

Is it not also very difficult to believe that (1) 
Thomas of Dover, (2) Thomas of Watton, (3) 
Thomas of Wexford, and (4) Thomas of Port- 
Royal were one and the same person? It is also 
curious to note that “ Scott of Watton, Rockells,” 
&c., has used for arms the “ Estoile between two 
crescents,” but with a crest somewhat in accord- 
ance with that of the regicide. The latter is 
given by Neale (vide Antiquities, &c., vol. ii. 
p. 205) as a “Swan rising,” but in reality it 
was “Out of park-pales an arm erect, holding a 
scroll in the hand.” 

In the Visitation of Bucks (1634) the father of 
the regicide is given as Thomas Scot, “of London” 
(married Mary, daughter of —— Sutton), his 
grandfather, also Thomas Scot (married Ellen, 
daughter of William Brampstead, of the county of 
Cambridge, Esq.), was described as son of Thomas 
Scot, “ who branched out of ye House of Essex.” 

It is possible that Mr. Scot married, thirdly, the 


* Elizabeth (Scot), wife of Richard. Sykes, survived 
her husband twenty-six years, and died (his widow) 
July 23, 1719, aged 89. 
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widow of Rowe; but it may easily have 
happened that one of his daughters, and her 
children, visited him on the morning of his 
execution, and have been reported as his “ wife 
and children.” 

I am sorry to be able to add so little of positive 
information on this subject ; but a daughter of Col. 
Thomas Scot, jun., Elizabeth, married her first 
cousin, Thomas Piers. The portrait purporting to 
be that of the Regicide is just as described by your 
correspondent Srrrx, and the MS. already named 
says that Thomas Scott, “a violent Fanatic, ob- 
tained from Oliver Cromwell a grant of part of 
Lambeth Palace.” James Sykes, 


There is a short account of a family of this name 
in Roby’s History of the Parish of St. James’s, 
Jamaica, from which I send the following ex- 
tracts, as they may be of interest to those inquir- 
ing upon the subject; but it will be seen that the 
name of John Scott does not occur till nearly a 
hundred years after the time he was supposed to 
have died in Jamaica. 

Thomas Scott, who settled upon the estate of 
Ys, in St. Elizabeth, was supposed to be the son 
of Scott the regicide, and Col. Richard Scott, of 
the same estate, who was member for this parish 
in the two assemblies of 1677-80/1 and 1687/8, 
was probably his grandson. 

There is a notice on the previous and succeed- 
ing pages of a family of Scott, but Roby does not 
say if they were descendants of this Col. Scott. 
The name of John occurs first in 1772, when John 
Scott, who was Member of Council and Custos of 
St. Thomas’s in the East, dates his will October 28 
in this year. He must have died before 1776, for in 
that year arrangements are made for his three 
sons by their guardians. He married first, 
Frances Mary, the daughter and heir of Alex- 
ander Henderson, Attorney-General; by her he 
had a daughter, Frances Mary. He married 
secondly, Favell, the fourth daughter of Matthew 
Gregory, M.D., and had by her threesons, John, 
the eldest son, was Member of Council in 1791, 
and president in 1804; colonel of the regiment 
of St. Thomas-in-the-East, and major-general in 
1801; he died at Garboldisham Hall, Norfolk, in 
1808, leaving three sons and a daughter by his 
wife Elizabeth Favell, the second daughter, of 
James Pinnock, Advocate-General. George, the 
second son of John Scott the Custos, is described 
as “of Hordley”; he was Member for St. Thomas- 
in-the-East, 1791, and lived the latter part of his 
life in Southampton, England. He left three sons 
and a daughter by his wife Euphine, the daughter 
of John Cussans, of Amity Hall. Matthew Henry, 
the third son of John Scott the Custos, was in the 
navy, & vice-admiral, and died in 1836, leaving three 
sons and two daughters by his wife Mary, the eldest 
daughter of James Pinnock, Advocate-General, 


The children of John Scott, the President, were: 
1. John, in the Church, whe married Elizabeth, 
daughter of General Aylmer, of Aylmer Castle, co. 
York ; 2. George, in the Church, who married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of George Dehamy, bar- 
rister-at-law ; 3. Matthew, R.N.; and two daugh- 
ters—Elizabeth, who married Robert Gregory 
Welch, R.N., the grandson of Chief Justice Welch; 
and Favell, who married Mr. Long, attorney-at- 
law, of London. 

The family of George Scott, of Hordley, was as 
follows :—1. George, who married his first cousin, 
Louisa, daughter of Vice-Admiral Matthew Henry 
Scott ; 2. John, ob. unmarried 1818; 3. Matthew, 
barrister, ob. unmarried 1836; and a daughter, 
Mary Anne, ob. unmarried. 

The Vice-Admiral left :—1. Matthew Henry, 
Chaplain to the Hon. Board of Ordnance (he mar- 
ried Miss Aylmer) ; 2. Frederick, Lieutenant 76th 
Regiment ; 3. John; and five daughters—Mary, 
who married Sir John Claridge, Knt., Judge in the 
East Indies; Elizabeth, who married William 
Knight Dehany, Solicitor to the Board of Excise, 
and of Point, Paradise, and Barbican estates in the 
parish of Hanover; Louisa, who married 
cousin, George Scott ; and two daughters, Euphine 
and Augusta, who are not further mentioned. 

There is another family of Scott in St. James’s 
parish, but known to be of Jacobite descent. 

There were in Jamaica sons or descendants of 
the regicides Axtell, Blagrove, and Waite, also a 
nephew of the President Bradshaw. Perhaps 
Archer’s Memorials and Monuments of the West 
Indies say if the latter family of Scott are de- 
scended from the family who held the estate of 
Ys; if so, it may be inferred that they were the 
descendants of the regicide; or if the arms 
are given in his book, it would show if this 
were the case. B. F. Scarvert. 


Hetssy’s Ormeron’s §, vii. 
504.)—The inaccuracies noted by your correspond- 
ent F. D. in this work are by no means “ the only 
specimens of their kind which have passed Mr. 
Helsby’s editorial pen.” A long and amusing, 
though rather ill-natured, review of the first three 
parts of the work appeared in the Manchester 
Examiner and Times of April 5, 1876, in which 
many inaccuracies and some absurdities (including 
one of those mentioned by your correspondent) are 
noticed. Upon the remarkable statement of Mr. 
Helsby that Lancashire is “a Duchy Palatine, 
John of Ghent, or Gant, was Palatine Duke,” the 
reviewer remarks: “To speak of a palatine duke 
or a duchy palatine in English is as absurd as the 
expression dux palatinus would have been in the 
Middle Ages.” Upon Sir Peter Leycester’s refer- 
ence to “ the seven distinct kingdoms in England 
which were all swallowed up into one by that of 
the West-Saxons, the poor Bretons being driven 
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into Wales and Cornwall,” the following is Mr. 
Helsby’s extraordinary note :— 

“ And probably into Kent also. The Kentish tongue, 
like the Cornish, has not been very long extinct: but 
the dialect and appearance of many of the men of Kent, 
together with their ancient customs, and particularly 
that of gavelling their lands, and their law of descent 
called gavel or gavelkind, point forcibly to their being of 
British origin ”! 

“This note,” says the reviewer, 

“fairly represents the knowledge or ignorance generally 
shown by Mr. Helsby. So far from the Britons being 
driven into Kent, Kent was the first district they were 
driven out of, and soon became one of the most purely 
Saxon, or rather Jutish, districts in Britain, nor has there 
for many centuries been anything which could be pro- 
rly called the Kentish tongue. A special dialect no 
Pub prevailed in Kent, and still prevails, as special 
dialects do in other parts of the country, each with its 
own characteristics ; but to speak of the Kentish tongue 
as in the same category with the Cornish is to confuse 
adialect with a language, and must utterly disqualify 
aman from writing with any authority upon our early 
antiquities. The language spoken in Cornwall, and which 
only became extinct as a living language in the last cen- 
tury, was a pure Celtic or British language, but the only 
dialect which for many years has been spoken in Kent 
had as little Celtic element as any dialect in England.” 

In a note (b) on p. 8 Ingulphus is quoted by 
Mr. Helsby as an authority apparently of equal 
weight with Florentius and Matthew of West- 
minster, On p.379 Mr. Helsby refers to a curious 
signet ring as “conjecturally the signet ring of 
Henry V. when Duke of Monmouth” ! 

Many other extraordinary statements, que nunc 
perscribere longum sit, were pointed out in the 
article, leading to the conclusion that the editor 
“had undertaken an office for which he had neither 
the requisite knowledge nor the requisite ability.” 
This review caused so much irritation to Mr. 
Helsby that he devoted two long articles, extend- 
ing to five columns in the Manchester Courier of 
May 1 and 11, toa reply, in which he attempted 
to defend his own statements and to refute the 
reviewer's charges. If the reviewer was actuated 
by malice and spite, as suggested by Mr. Helsby, 
the reply must have afforded him intense gratifica- 
tion. A large part is occupied with personal abuse 
of the reviewer, who is accused of “ characteristic 
flippancy,” “impertinence,” “ coarseness,” “ ani- 
mus,” “ garbling,’“ disingenuousness,” “ puerility,” 
“unscrupulousness,” “ostentatious exhibition of 
ignorance,” making “misstatements,” “vague 
assertions,” “stale charges,” of being “acutely 
dull” and using “ university slang,” and in whom 
Mr. Helsby fancied he discovered “a young 
gentleman” of his acquaintance. On one point 
on which the reviewer referred to Palgrave Mr. 
Helsby replies: ‘‘ Let him go to Palgrave himself; 
it is years since the editor of Ormerod saw Pal- 
grave, and he forgets whether Palgrave says much 
on the subject.” As to Ingulphus he says: “ In- 


as everybody knows, is not at all quoted as an 
authority by Mr. Helsby, but by Dr. Ormerod ”; 
but, as was pointed out, if I recollect right, in a sub- 
sequent letter by the reviewer, which appeared 
both in the Manchester Examiner and Manchester 
Courier, but of which I have no copy, the refer- 
ence to Ingulphus as an authority in note } on p. 8 
is made by Mr. Helsby and not by Dr. Ormerod. 
All the errors noticed by the reviewer are com- 
prised in the first three parts, which contain but 
little original matter of the editor’s. Whether he 
took the advice of his reviewer, to “obtain the 
assistance of some competent antiquary who might 
keep him from falling into graver errors,” and 
whether the remainder of the work is more or less 
accurate, I do not know, but it is certainly much 
to be regretted that the work should have been 
undertaken without the sanction of Dr. Ormerod’s 
representatives, and without any use being made 
either of his important manuscript collections or 
of the interleaved 4nd annotated copy, full of notes 
and corrections, which Dr. Ormerod left behind 
him. The reviewer justly remarks that “ no edi- 
tion of the work can possibly be satisfactory which 
does not incorporate them.” Mr. Helsby re- 
quested from Dr. Ormerod’s executors permission 
to examine these collections, but the request was re- 
fused. He says: “Mr. Ormerod’s executors only 
followed their testator’s injunctions not to allow 
his collections to be seen by any one whomsoever.” 
No such injunctions were ever given by Dr. Orme- 
rod, who contemplated that his collections would 
be made use of for a second edition of his work. 
They have been seen by many persons ; and had 
the new edition of the History of Cheshire been 
undertaken with the sanction of Dr. Ormerod’s 
family and by an editor in whom they had con- 
fidence, access to his collections would have been 
— afforded and every assistance given to the 
work, 


Dr. ArsuTHyot’s Works (6" §. vii. 406, 
451, 469; viii. 179).—The very clever political 
satire written by Dr. Arbuthnot in 1712, entitled 
Law is a Bottom-less Pit; or, the History of John 
Bull, was brought out in five separate parts or 
numbers, each ending with the word “ Finis,” bnt 
showing clearly that there was more to follow. 
Thus at the end of part ii. we read: “ What 
answer Mrs. Bull returned to this letter you shall 
know in my third part. Finis.” And part iv. 
ends with “John Bull’s thanks to Sir Roger 
[Harley], and Nic. Frog’s malediction upon all 
shrews, the original cause of his misfortunes, are 
reserved for the next volume. Finis.” There 
were several editions of these five tracts printed, 
and various alterations and corrections were made 
in them before they were printed as a revised 
whole. Thus in chapter ix. of the first part, for 


Gulphus, who was exploded some filty yeurs ayv, | example, which shows “how Siguior Cavallo and 
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his wife undertook to cure Mrs. Bull,” the refer- 
ence to the Duke of Somerset (the Master of the 
Horse) was too evident, hence in subsequent 
editions this phrase was altered into “some 
quacks,” 

The book to which Mr. Frazer refers is the 
second volume of Miscellanies, by Swift, Pope, 
Arbuthnot, and others, and was printed in 1727, 
consequently in the lifetime of Arbuthnot. The 
History of John Bull was at first so generally 
attributed to Swift that it came to be commonly 
printed in his works, though generally with a note 
that it was written by Dr. Arbuthnot. In Sir 
Walter Scott’s edition of Swift’s works it is printed 
in the sixth volume, and the omitted chapter xiii. 
is given, with a note explaining that in all later 
editions this chapter, idien to Don Diego Dis- 
mallo (the Earl of Nottingham), was left out 
because the subject was brought in in a modified 
form in the following part. When these five parts 
were first printed together as a whole the arrange- 
ment of the chapters was altered, and in place of 
five formed only two parts. The object which 
Arbuthnot wrote for was at an end in 1714, when 
Queen Anne died and the ministers were displaced. 
Whether Arbuthnot took any part in writing the 
third part, which was brought out fifteen years 
later, is very doubtful ; it is certainly unlike his 
style and unworthy of his pen ; probably he had 
nothing to do with it. Epwarp So ity. 


“Nores on PorasE AnD Inriection” (6" §. vii. 
501 ; viii. 101, 129).—Zaecution, of course, does 
“not necessarily imply hanging anybody”—a man 
may be executed by the axe or by the guillotine ; 
but in any case capital punishment is implied, and 
to say “ Nokes underwent capital punishment” is 
equivalent to speaking of “ the execution of the 
murderer Nokes.” Sir James Picron may think 
me over-precise, but it seems to me that when 
we say a man has been executed we do not “imply 
in one word that he was dispatched according to 
law,” but simply that he underwent the sentence 
of the law. Judge Jeffreys’s executions were legal 
in form, though not according to law, as they were 
unjust, 

To open up, I think, is an excellent expression ; 
it is not only good English in itself, but hinges on 
@ good metaphor ; to dig in a new spot, open up 
new ground. 

Appreciate is often wrongly used, as Mr. 
Turner says, just as the vulgar-genteel will assist 

ou to potatoes, instead of helping you to them. 
t I cannot agree with Sin Jamzs Picton that to 
appreciate and to estimate are nearly synonymous. 
Appreciate introduces more personal volition into 
the appraisement than to estimate does. You 
appreciate a kindness, you do not estimate one. 
As to esteem and estimate, the essential difference 


seems to be that estimate is an impersonal reckon- | speech. 


ing up of value in a man or thing, whilst esteem 
introduces into the reckoning our own personal 
feeling superadded to the actual value. 

Into the English infinitive mood I should be 
afraid to launch very deeply, as more nonsense has 
been written about it than about most intricate 
points in matters of grammar, a topic on which 
abundant nonsense has been penned. Take, 
for instance, this from Clarke’s Latin Grammar: 
‘*In grammar the infinitive affirms, or intimates 
the intention of affirming, which is one use of the 
indicative ; but then it does not do it absolutely,” 
Can greater nonsense be put to paper? The ip- 
finitive is the most indefinite form that the verb 
can assume. It is not, properly speaking, a mode 
or mood at all. It is the naked verb-sense 
divested of time, person, manner, and action, 
divested almost of the essence constituting a verb. 
It may be styled, not very inappropriately, the 
verb asleep, though ready to called at any 
moment into action when required. As to whether 
you may or may not place an adverb between to 
and the verb, I do not think it worth discussing. 
“To elegantly write” is very inelegant ; where an 
expression is commonplace an unusual ordo is re- 
prehensible ; but “ to nobly dare,” as it represents 
the high soul stirred, is an expression that brings 
with it privilege of stately manners in token of 
high birth, and from all equal to the concept will 
receive homage suitable. 

On: Upon.—Here we come again to the little 
words that befool us in definition ; but yet we can 
see that you put your hat on a table, and your 
standard wpon a tower. There is more height in 
the one than in the other. Though, if you choose, 
you can say, “ The well upon the plain was within 
three thousand yards of the pinnacle on the 
cathedral.” That may mar a definition, but it 
does not alter the fact. 

How nwmerous can have banished many it is 
impossible to conceive, for Johnson’s definition of 
numerous is actually “consisting of many”; but 
has Mr. Turner never heard, “I lisped in 
numbers, for the numbers came”? This has to 
do with the harmony of poetical rhythm, not with 
numbers reckoned arithmetically. “The numer- 
ous voice of the sea,” whenever —_ does 
but signify the whispering music of the varied 
sea. IloAvdAoww Bos ae means the many- 
dinned sea in Homer. I doubt if Liddell and 
Scott give it correctly as loud roaring. I think 
it rather means many-noised, from the roaring 
battle-din of storms to the click or licki 
whisper of the tide wave on the scarcely rippled 
sand in summer. 

Commence and Begin. —The advantage Sim 
James Picton finds in duplicate vocabulary, 
classical and Teutonic, may be true regarding our 
English tongue’s efficiency as a machine for mere 
But Trench has shown, in his Lessons 
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on Proverbs, with what terrible danger for sophism 
it is fraught in the facility which it furnishes to 
our language. I think I could show that 
itical economy as taught at Oxford would 
ve to borrow crutches were it not that our 
duplicate vocabulary turns them out ready made 
to hand. “The sun begins to shine and rain 
begins to fall, but the academical term commences.” 
Why not “The sun commences to shine, the rain 
commences to fall, and term-time begins to- 
morrow” ? 

While: Whilst: Whiles.—I cannot see that 
there is the smallest ground for saying that whilst 
isa vulgarism. It seems to me a most legitimate 
and excellent word, quite as good as either of the 
other two. I have not Prof. Skeat’s Dictionary, 
but I think that Sir James Picron does wrongly, 
in connexion with these adverbs, to say anything 
about the professor’s noting that while is a substan- 
tive. Johnson calls it a substantive denoting 
“time, and space of time.” I think it should be 
given as an equivalent word to time, and all time, 
of course, comprises some space of time; but if 
you introduce space of time into your definition of 
while as a substantive, you impair your definition 
of the adverb while, which means during the space 
of time in which something else occurs. 

I do not know that there is any use at all in 
such disquisitions as these, for if a man phrase 
with such perspicuous exactitude as precisely to 
hit the mark and meaning he levels at on every 
oceasion, not one in a thousand of his readers will 
be clear enough to see and accept his ruling, and 
if he makes mistakes he has but made pitfalls for 
others and himself ridiculous, ©. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Permit me to occupy two or three lines to clear 
up a misunderstanding in reference to the particle 
sand the German infinitive. I stated that it is 
not unusual in German to insert words between 
the particle and the verb. Mr, A. Feperer 
(viii. 129) stoutly denies this. He challenges me 
“to point out a single example of the insertion of 
an adverb or other part of speech between the pre- 
position to and the infinitive governed by it.” I 
should have thought that the common phrases 
“za Schaden kommen,” “zu Tode argern,” “zu 
Werke gehen,” were sufficient evidence of such in- 
tertions, But, says Mr. Feperer, the zu governs 
the substantive, and has nothing whatever to do 
with the infinitive. I maintain that it has every- 
thing to do with it. “Za Werke gehen” is in 
English “to go to work.” The meaning and con- 
struction are exactly the same. The German con- 
tents itself with one preposition, and places the 
Fuifving word between it and the infinitive. 

is all I asserted. J. A. Picrow. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


As regards “in respect of,” “in respect to,” I 


find some remarks very much to the point in 
Dean Alford’s Queen’s English, p. 233, third edition. 
The dean argues that respect is a Latin word, and 
that the expression “in respect of” is used in 
Latin. He then proceeds to say that the natural 
construction of the verb from which respect is derived 
would require the preposition to (respicere ad), 
And finally he concludes, as I think very sensibly, 
that there is nothing in the meaning of the word 
to forbid either construction. As the book is 
I think, sufficiently well known, I will only refer 
to the interesting and pertinent remarks at p, 221 
on on and upon, and at p. 19 on lay and lie, 
Joun R, WopHams. 


Cuartes §. vii. 288).—In his 

list of the writings of this author Allibone has 
omitted his romance of Jack Ketch, which was 
one of the earliest efforts of his pen. The Solitary 
was writtten several years before 1851, as White- 
head is described as the author of it on the title- 
page of Richard Savage. This work originally 
appeared in Bentley's Miscellany in 1842, with 
illustrations by John Leech, and was published in 
a complete ivrm at the end of the year, in 3 vols. 
post 8vo. A discriminating, yet good-natured notice 
of it will be found in the Atheneum, No. 783, 
Oct. 29, 1842. The reviewer justly remarks that 
“ Richard Savage contains conceptions of character and 
pages of dialogue beyond the reach of the commonplace 
reporter of conversation; and yet the work is so dis- 
agreeable that few will have patience enough to read it, 
still fewer to give it credit for the talent which it con- 
tains rather than exhibits.” 
Ably written as the book is, there is no doubt it 
is heavy reading, chiefly from the defective chiar- 
oscuro of the pictures it presents. It was, however, 
popular enough to warrant Mr. Bentley in includ- 
ing it in his series of “Standard Novels.” This 
second edition was published in 1845, with a 
frontispiece by Leech, and contains a preface justi- 
fying the view taken by Whitehead of Savage’s 
character, and defending the poet from the charge 
of imposture brought against him by Boswell and 
Galt. The concluding words of this preface have 
an autobiographical tinge. The writer says of 
Savage :— 

“*T have drawn his character to the best of my ability, 
and as I believe he himself would have portrayed it, for 
Sa was never careful to conceal his faults. To those 
who have hinted that I drew from myself, I have no- 
thing to say. Words are wanted [? wasted] upon men 
who from malice will not, or from ignorance cannot, 
dissociate the author from his subject. The calumny or 
the dulness, as the case may be, is old, applied to 
who write fiction in the first person,’’ 

Towards the end of 1846 Mr. Bentley published 
the third edition, in one volume, of Memoirs o 
Grimaldi, with Additions by Charles Whi 

In 1847 Smiles and Tears was published by Mr. 
Bentley in 3 vols. post 8vo. This work, which was 
a collection of pieces which had originally appeared 
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in periodicals, was reviewed by the Atheneum, 
No. 1020, May 15, 1847, in much the same terms 
as those that were used regarding Richard Savage. 
The greater part of Whitehead’s occasional writings 
appeared in Bentley’s Miscellany, and notwith- 
standing the morbid and sombre colouring which 
pervades them, many of them deserve to be rescued 
from the limbo of a magazine. In some phases of 
his character Whitehead would seem to have 
resembled another half-forgotten genius of those 
days, Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 
W. F. Prrpgavx. 
Calcutta, 


Grorce IIL. Srave Guinea viii. 128). 
—lIn answer to this I would refer C. W. C. to 
Hawkins's Silver Coins, pp. 237-8, published 1841: 

“ The legend of the reverse consists of the king’s Ger- 
man titles, which as they are now separated, with the 
dominions, from the crown of England, and being only 
expressed in abbreviations or initials, may become, if not 
already, utterly unintelligible, we shall insert and ex- 
plain to save our readers from the pain of uttering those 
maledictions, so universally and justly pronounced against 
all initials and abbreviations which are capable of an 
equivocal interpretation: Brunsvicensis et Lunenber- 

nsis Dux, Sacri Romani Imperii Archi-Thesaurarius et 


tor.” 
B 


Read: “ Magn. Brit. Franc. et Hib. Rex, 
Fidei Defensor, Brunsv. et Lun. Dux, Sancti 
Romani Imperii Archi-Thesaurarius et Elector.” 

D.C. 


I have pleasure in furnishing C. W. C. with the 
true reading, as follows :— “ Magne Britannia, 
Francie et Hibernie Rex, Fidei Defensor, Bruns- 
vicensis et Lunebergensis Dux, Sacri Romani 
Imperii Archi-Thesaurarius et Elector.” In this 
there is nothing conjectural. The above titles 
were, in fact, borne by King George III.; some of 
them are less abbreviated on coins of George I., 
thus: BRVN. ET.L.DVX.8.R.1I.A. TH, BET, 
EL. Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


The legend is the full royal style, Hanoverian 
as well as British, thus: “Magne Britannia, 
Francie et Hibernie Rex, Fidei Defensor, Bruns- 
wicie et Luneburgize Dux, Sancti Romani Imperii 
Archi-Thesaurarius et Elector.” There cannot be 
the least doubt whatever of this; C. W. C.’s long 
Latin doxology is a mere “shot.” See “N. & Q.,” 
1* 8. iii. 391. OC. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


There can be no doubt that the inscription on the 
of George III. signifies “ Brunsvicensis et 
anenbergensis Dux, Sacri Romani Imperii Archi- 
Thesaurarius et Elector.” The same inscription 
occurs on the silver coins of George I. and II, 
See Edward Hawkins’s Silver Coins of England, 
p» 238. Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Lirtine viii. 37).—When I was a boy, 
some seventy years ago, this custom was in vogue at 
Church Stretton, co. Salop. On Easter Monday 
men brought a large chair, decorated with flowers 
and ribbons, into which they forced the woman, 
and, lifting her up, brushed her legs and feet with 
a bunch of box. I have also seen lifting practised 
in the streets of Shrewsbury. W. ALL. 

Shrewsbury. 


Easter lifting, or, as it was locally called, heaving, 
was a common practice in East Staffordshire less 
than twenty years ago. I never, however, saw 
the shoes taken off; but a small sum of money 
was usually exacted. “Women’s heaving day,” 
Tuesday, lingered for several years after the 
practice had been given up by men. I have 
seen men run long distances, climb walls, &c., 
to escape the organized bands of women on the 
look-out for sport. J. 


I rather think that earlier references than these 
to the custom of lifting will be found in“ N. &Q.”; 
and that something of mine may be among them. 
I hope it is not the following; but the county of 
Salop should be mentioned as one of those in 
which lifting obtains. “When me and Ellen,” 
said my informant, “was servants at the Hall, we 
went in of a Easter Tuesday for to lift the master. 
He was that good-natured, was the old Squire ; 
still, we was a bit uneasy, and, of course, we 
knocked at the door first. ‘Come in,’ he says; 
so we come in, and I says, sheepish-like, ‘ If you 
please, sir, it’s Easter Tuesday, and we’ve coom 
to lift you. ‘Aye, I know what you want, 
wenches,’ he says; ‘ but I are tooweak. You go to 
Mrs. Smith and ax for five shillings ; that’s better 
till lifting o’ me!’ So, of course, us said, ‘ Thank 
you, sir,’ and backed out again.” This little scene 
happened ten years ago and more. But my 
younger friend, Patty Chirm, of Meadow Pit, 
says that “us does it still.” And Patty (as she ber- 
self says) is only “ sweet nineteen.” A. J. M. 


Masuer: Masuipre viii. 147).— 
Mashippe is the usual abbreviation for mastership. 
A masher is one who mashes, or softens ladies’ 
hearts—a lady-killer. There is no connexion 
between these words. 


Surely mashippe is nothing more than a fanciful 
contraction of mastershippe, as laship is of lady 
ae. Watrer Haines. 

‘aringdon, Berks. 


For this precious contribution to our vocabulary, 
masher, we are probably indebted to gipsies. Mr. 
Leland writes :— 

“ Black-eyed beauties, by mashing men for many 
generations with shafts shot sideways and most wantonly, 
at last sealed their souls into the corners of their eyes, 
as you have heard before.”"— The Gypsies, pp. 188-9. 


He annotates mashing by saying that it is “a 
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word of gypsy origin (mashdva) meaning fascina- 
tion by the eye or taking in.” So the masher 
of the Gorgios may be taken as a synonym for 
charmer, his mash is one whom he believes to be 
under his spell, and he mashes when he is exerting 
his powers of fascination. Sr. Swirarn. 

[Mashava is not found in The Dialect of the English 
Gypsies, by Smart and Crofton. Mooshaw is there given 
as signifying “ men.”] 


Latin Inscription at Aporsecarigs’ 
(6" 8. viii. 47, 177).—In ordinary type there can 
be little doubt that the inscription would read 
thus :— 

“ Ni Deus affuerit viresque infuderit herbis, 
Quid, rogo, dictamnum, quid panacea juvet ?"’ 
The last word may perhaps have been juvent, pl., 
instead of juvet, sing., as the word refers to both 
nouns, but in any case the meaning is the same:— 
“ Unless God be present and infuse virtue into the herbs, 

Of what avail, I ask, is dittany, of what avail panacea?” 
The words are simply a transference from architec- 
ture to medicine of the Scriptural proposition, 
“Unless the Lord build the house, their labour is 
but lost that build it,” and search for them in any 
classic author is superfluous. The restorer of the 
inscription seems to have mistaken the last few 
letters, which were probably contracted somewhat 
unintelligibly by the original carver, who found 
himself short of space at the end of the line. 


If the final letters on the board have been muti- 
lated the end of the pentameter may have been 
“ quid panacea juvat.” E. A. D. 


Surely “juvet” should be read for “ jube ” as 
the last word of the pentameter. This would at 
once clearly explain the meaning of the whole 
passage. The similarity in the form of the letters 

and v is so great that on an inscription like this, 
exposed as it is, I believe, to the wind and weather, 
one might in course of time easily be mistaken for 
the other. “Jubet” would here have no sense 
whatever. H, C. F. 


Macavtay on Epmunp Kean (6 viii. 
146).—The descent of Edmund Kean from George 
Savile, Marquess of Halifax, seems to be generally 
recognized. I find it mentioned in Cassell’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. Jonny R. Woprams. 


The descent of Edmund Kean from the great 
Lord Halifax is well known. The latter left an 
illegitimate son, who, as Henry Carey, became 
famous as the author of operas, ballads, and panto- 
mimes. His lyric Sally in our Alley is still held 
in estimation. The authorship of God save the King 
is also assigned to him, but upon no very satis- 
factory evidence. To Henry Carey was born a 
ton, George Saville Carey, who chose the stage for 
® profession, and, in conjunction with Moses Kean, 


delivered imitations of popular actors and a series 
of lectures upon mimicry. This Carey had a 
daughter Nancy, from whose intimacy with 
Edmund, the brother of her father’s theatrical 
partner, resulted the birth of the tragedian. At 
his first appearance at Sadler’s Wells, in June, 
1801, he is described in the bills as Master Carey. 
JuLiAN SHARMAN, 
16, Parliament Street, S. W. 


In the theatrical world it was the common 
belief that either Moses Kean (a tailor by trade 
and an excellent mimic) or his brother the scene- 

ainter married Ann, the daughter of George 
Baville Carey, mother of Edmund Kean, who, 
although he sometimes doubted and questioned 
the claim, supported and allowed her an annuity, 
the truth of which was not unknown to his son. 
Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, 


Henry Carey, who was the author of Sally in 
our Alley, was the father of George Saville Carey, 
a well-known dramatic writer and performer. The 
latter’s daughter was the mother of Edmund Kean 
(see Maunder’s Biographical Treasury, under re- 
spective titles “George Saville Carey” and 
“ Edmund Kean.” ©. H. 


About twenty-five years ago I wrote a bio- 
graphical memoir of my old schoolfellow and 
valued friend Charles Kean, on notes with which 
he supplied me. It appeared in a magazine of 
that date, and I find the following authentic state- 
ment :— 

** Who were his parents he himself scarcely seems to 
have ascertained; for in later life he was pensioning two 
women on the ground of maternal claims upon him, 
But the truth appears to be that Ann Carey was his real 
mother, and that Miss Tidswell was his aunt, who 
showed him much affection and kindness during an ill- 
used childhood, and that he was consequently always in- 
clined to treat her with filial regard.” 

Lord Macaulay must be responsible for Ann 
Carey’s descent from the ill-born dramatist. 
Aurrep Garry, D.D. 


Lord Macaulay introduces this descent as one 
probably unknown to most men. It is not supported 
by evidence. He traces the descent through Henry 
Carey, the son, as he says, of the marquess, illegiti- 
mate, but born in his father’s life-time. This 
Henry Carey is the supposed composer in verse 
and music of our actions Lord Macaulay 
so describes him, though not in express terms, yet 
by a reference to the hundreds of thousands who 
quote his lines. Now this Henry Carey is stated 
to have been born “about 1696” (see Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, tit. “God save the King”). The 
marquess died in January, 1695. This is alto- 
gether inconsistent with the theory that the 
marquess was father of the Henry Carey who 
composed God save the King; for whatever lati» 
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tude we give to the phrase “about 1696,” wecannot 
without evidence, suppose the marquess, 
whose eldest son was celebrating his nuptials at 
his father’s death, carrying on a connexion which 
would make him the father of a posthumous ille- 
gitimate son. The strictest proof of so improbable 
@ fact is necessary. Lord Macaulay’s own date is 
the date I take for the death of the marquess. 
If any evidence exist of this descent it is unknown 
tome. Ido not known whether any biographer 
of Kean has gone into this proof or not. In the 
article on Kean in Chambers’s Encyclopedia no 
allusion is made to it, and that silence raises a 
suspicion that the writer of the article did not 
adopt it. I do not venture to deny a matter not 
wholly improbable; yet I think the descent requires 
strict verification. Lawrence Pest. 


Maypoues (6 §. vii. 347; viii. 55, 115).—In 
t to the maypole stated to have been seen 
at Staunton a few years ago by C. W.S., I am 
informed, in reply to my inquiry of an elderly 
gentleman, my neighbour, who has known Staun- 
ton all his life, and was for some years rector of 
the parish, that an eccentric old gentleman who 
lived in the village amused himself with setting 
up 4 flag-staff near the remains of the village cross, 
upon which, occasionally, he ran up a flag bearing 
the word “Staunton” in large letters. This, I 
conceive, must have been what C. W. S. saw. 
He did, however, attempt, on one occasion, to set 
up a maypole on a picturesque spot called the 
“ Double View,” at some distance from the high- 
way. A big hole was dug, but, public feeling not 

being with him, it went no further. 

Joun Macceay. 
Bicknor Court, Coleford, Gloucester. 


Maypoles are still standing at Slingsby, Na- 
burn, Otley, and Burnsall, in Yorkshire. I saw two 
of them quite recently. R. C. Hors. 

borough. 


There is a maypole at Bream, Gloucestershire, 
a village half-way between Lydney and Coleford. 
Fac. 


These exist in many villages in Shropshire, as 
at Shawbury, Lee, Brockhurst; and at Aston on 
Clun in July last I saw a tree in the hamlet 
decorated with ribbons and flags, probably con- 
nected with the “ wakes,” the church (Clunbury) 
being dedicated to St. Swithin. Ww. A. 

Shrewsbury. 


Wry as A Surname (6" §. viii. 66, 94).— 
The North E. whye,a young heifer, is the same 
as Lowl. Sc. , which may be found in Burns’s 
Halloween. qa Ray's Glossary (1691) we find 
whee, whey, and whye, a heifer. In my edition of 
Ray I cite Dan. qvie, a heifer. The word is Scan- 
dinavian, and the original form is shown by the 


Teel. kviga, Old Swed. kwiga, a heifer. We have 


Tcel. kvigr, a bullock ; kviga, a young cow before 
she has calved, I suspect them to be derivatives 
from Icel. kvi, a pen, fold, especially where sheep 
are milked, whence Low]. Sc. quey, quoy, an en- 
closure. The form of the root is gi, to overpower, 
use force, which would make kvi to have meant 
originally a place into which cattle are driven ; 
whilst kviga would mean such young cattle as are 
kept penned up. Jamieson refers us to the Welsh 
cae, an enclosure, and also proposes to connect 
quey with cow. These are excellent examples of 
the plausible derivations so common in old books, 
and which are too common still. Those who are 
interested in etymology might learn something by 
trying to understand why these connexions are im- 
possible. A study of phonetics will inform them. 
Watrer W. Sxzar. 

Cambridge. 

Quey, pronounced why, is a heifer, It is the word 
generally so used in Durham and Northumberland, 
See Brockett’s Glossary, who derives it from quie, 
Dan.; and quiga, Swed. 

E, Leaton 

Doubtless another form of Guy, a name of 
French origin ; not from gui, the mistletoe, but 
from Guillaume. Hence, from Guy, the diminutive 


Guyot, whence Wyatt. R. 5. Caarnock, 
Boulogne.sur- Mer, 


Licuen (6" §, viii. 167).—In ail probability 
the ingenious lecturer referred to, who connected 
the lich in “lich-gate” with lichen, pronounced 
the latter word litchen. If he had been accustomed 
to pronounce it li-ken, with the accent on the first 
syllable, as it was and is pronounced by those 
brought up with a becoming respect for a Greek 
x he could hardly have fallen into the — 


According to Prof. Skeat lichen and lich-gate 
are quite unconnected. Lichen is generally coa- 
nected with Gk. Aciyew; Eng. lick. Lich-gate 
is to be traced back to like, F. W. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


This cannot possibly be from the root Aciyw 
(Sansc. lih), since by Grimm’s law that in Eng- 
lish would be written lig, or else, by weakening, 
lich (the ch being sounded as in church). Lichen, 
however, is pronounced liken, As it is often green, 
yellow, or red, I would not give much for the 
lecturer's derivation. I will ascertain by next 
week the standard derivations of the word. 

Lecror. 


Peers’ §, viii. 66).—I think Mr. 


Wa rorp will find it was customary to speak of 


Duke Hamilton, Duke Schomberg, and Duke 
Montagu, because the title was, or was considered 
to be, taken from the family name and not from 4 
place, as we now find in the inferior ranks of the 


peerage Marquis Townshend, Marquis Camden, 
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Earl Cowley, Earl Cairns, &. Who was the first 
earl who took his title from his family name and 
not from a place? I fancy Lord Cowper. 

Epmunp M. Bore. 


The late Lord Chancellor was expressly desig- 
nated in all writs, &., as “ Baron Cairns” and 
then as “ Earl Cairns,” but a distinction is made 
with the present Lord Chancellor, who is styled 
“ Earl of Selborne” in official documents. 

Frepericx E, Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


The first Duke of Hamilton was not the only one 
spoken of as “Duke Hamilton.” Horace Walpole 
talks of the sixth duke as “ Duke Hamilton,” and 
Mrs. Montaga, in her Letters, says, “ Miss Burrell 
is to marry Duke Hamilton,” meaning the seventh 
duke. Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Fiasco S. vii. 289 ; viii. 17).—Some years 
since Signor V. Pistrucci, Professor of Italian at 
King’s College, gave me the following derivation of 
the word fiasco, A gentleman visiting an Italian 
glass manufactory was struck with the apparent 
simplicity of the work, so he asked permission to 
try his hand at glass-blowing, but found the 
operation more difficult than it looked, and the 
only thing he was able to produce was the common 
flask (fiasco). The amused workmen crowded 
round him, and greeted each successive failure 
with laughter and the cry of, “Altro fiasco! altro 
fiasco!” Lepger. 


Mr. Percy Smith, in his new Glossary of Terms 
and Phrases, refers his readers to “an ingenious 
account” of this word, given in Stainer and Bar- 
rett’s Musical Dictionary. G. F. R. B. 


Essay py Suetiey 8. viii. 85).—Shelley’s 
lovely Essay on Love can scarcely with propriety 
be said to be “buried in a forgotten annual, the 
Keepsake for 1829,” seeing that it rose again in 
1840 and 1852 (perhaps oftener) in Mrs. Shelley’s 
edition of her husband’s Essays, Letters from 
aot, &ec., published by Moxon. W. W. 

rk. 


If by “buried in a forgotten annual” we are 
meant to understand that this essay is only to be 
found in the Keepsake, the statement needs amend- 
ment. Away from my books, I can only speak 
positively about my own edition of Shelley, which 
certainly includes the Essay on Love among the 
_ works; but Iam under the impression that 

rs. Shelley reprinted it in her three editions of 
Essays, &c., and that it has thus been in constant 
circulation for over forty years under her editor- 
ship, while appearing in other editions both in 
England and in America. 


H, Buxton Forman, 


Tue Numper or Ancestors (6" §, viii. 65, 116), 
—From a large collection of seize quartiers, I con- 
clude that it is rare to find that any person is 
descended in the fifth generation from sixteen 
families ; and in the cases, few in England, in 
which all the ancestors can be traced beyond the 
fifth generation, the number of families decreases 
until it would seem that every person has de- 
scended from one pair of ancestors, Thus, in the 
case of the Duke of Sutherland, who is one of the 
few peers for whom I have been able to trace 64 
— the number of families from which he is 

escended in the seventh generation, instead of 
being 64 is 52, and this diminution occurs without 
any marriage of first cousins ; and in my own 64 
quarters (a copy of which I shall be happy to pre- 
sent to Yeoman if he will favour me with his 
name and address) the number of families in the 
seventh generation is 48, this greater diminution 
being due to a marriage of first cousins, In my 
eighth generation, which should comprise 128 
ancestors, I know the names of 104; but the 
number of families to which they belong is 81, 
and in the ninth generation of 256 I have found 
198 persons belonging to 142 families. Taking 
those dukes whose seize quartiers are (for Yro- 
MAN’s purpose) complete, I find not one composed 
of 16 families, Thus, in the fifth generation, the 
Dukes of Richmond, Grafton, Rutland, and West- 
minster descend each from 15 families, Devon- 
shire and Buccleuch from 14, Hamilton from 13, 
and Marlborough (the late Duke) from 12. The 
seize quartiers of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
comprise only 5 families, as he is descended in the 
fifth generation from the House of Saxony seven times, 
Brunswick three times, Reuss, Erpach,and Mecklen- 
berg twice each. Prince George of Bavaria, whose 
seize quartiers show a curious instance of marriages 
between the housesof Austria and Bavaria, descends 
four times from Bavaria, three times from Bour- 
bon, and three from Saxony, Austria, and Baden. 
The Grand Duke of Hesse, the Queen’s son-in-law, 
descends seven times from the house of Hesse, and 
three times from Bavaria; Princess Victoria of Saxe 
Meiningen, the Queen’s great-granddaughter, de- 
scends five times from Saxony, four times from Ho- 
henzollern, and twice from Mecklenberg ; and King 
Francis II. of the Two Sicilies, three times from 
Bourbon, Lorraine,and Hapsbourg. I quote these 
cases to show how variously the proportions are 
and can be mixed. The most curious instance I 
know of repeated intermarriages of the same 
families is exhibited in the seize quartiers of 
Charles IL, King of Spain, of whom 1 think Lord 
Stanhope quotes, in allusion to the decadence of 
the Kings of Spain of the House of Austria, that 
“he was not even an animal”; for he was de» 
scended not only from the alliance of many first 
cousins, but from the marriages of at least three 
uncles with their nieces. I think the names of 
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the sixteen progenitors of this king worth pre- 
serving :— 


1, Emperor Charles V. ents 
2. Imbella of Portugal cousins. 
mperor Maximilian IT. (Austria 
4. Mary, d. of Emp. Charles V. taasteis) firet cousins, 
5. Emperor Ferdinand I. (Austria). 
6. Anne of Hungary. 
7. Albert of Batavia, 
8. Anne of Austria. 
9. Charles of Austria. 
10. Mary of Bavaria. 
11. William of Bavaria. 
12. Rénée of Lorraine. 
13, Philip II. of Spain (Austria) 
14. —_ of Austria 
A 


9. 
16, As 10. 


I think Yeoman would find it very easy to deve- 
lope this pedigree backwards for ee. 
Epmunp M. Bortz. 


uncle and niece. 


Houses Secret Caampers (5 §. 
xii. 248, 312; 6 §S. ii. 12, 117, 295, 433, 523 ; 
iii. 96 ; iv. 116, 217; v. 397, 478; vi. 76).—At 
Birtsmorton Court, near Pershore, in Worcester- 
shire, there is a secret chamber on the left-hand 
side of the chimney, which is opened by means of a 
spring. The Rev. W.S. Symonds, in his Malvern 
Chase (1881), gives an episode in the War of the 
Roses in which this chamber plays apart. While Sire 
John Carfax and Sire Andrew Trollop were scour- 
ing the neighbourhood in search of enemies of the 
king, the Countess of Oxford with her son and 
Master Vaughan took refuge in this secret cham- 
ber, as a warrant was already out, under the hand 
of King Edward, for the arrest of the two latter. 
Birtsmorton Court was searched, and during the 
time that Sire John Carfax and Sire Andrew 
Trollop were still in the room, the young lord un- 
fortunately gave a loud sneeze, but Rosamond 
Berew, with great presence of mind, promptly 
rushed to the casement, exclaiming, “ There is Tom 
fallen into the moat. We must help him or he will 
be drowned!” All, of course, immediately set off 
to his assistance; but by that time the imaginary 
Tom had got out, and was not to be seen. The 
danger of their discovery was thus averted. The 
chamber is now used as a cupboard. It had 
formerly, I believe, a connexion with the moat 
by which escape might be made. The house it- 
self is now a farm-house, but the farmer's wife, 
who acts as cicerone, is not, I am told, well ac- 
quainted with its history. 

Speaking of Street Place, an old house, a mile 
and a half north of Plumpton, in the neighbour- 
hood of Lewes, Mr. Black, in his Picturesque 
Gwide to Sussex (1877, p. 79), says :— 

“Tt was the seat of the Dobells, and dates from temp. 
ofJames I. The library, now converted to ‘ baser uses,’ 
is adorned with carved pilasters, and with a cornice 
which is elaborately lettered with quaint Latin mottoes. 
Behind the great chimney-piece of the hall was a deep 
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recess, used for the purposes of concealment, and there 
exists a tradition that a Cavalier horseman, hotly pur- 
sued by some ‘ malignant’ troopers, broke into the hall, 
spurred his horse into the recess, and disappeared for 
ever,” 


ALPHA. 


Cowarp’s Corner viii. 147).—I have 
often heard the pulpit called “coward’s castle,” 
but never “ coward’s corner.” 

Huserr Bower. 

Brighton, 

I have often heard the pulpit called the 
“ coward’s castle,” it being said to be “six feet 
above argument.” W. Henry Jonzs, 

Thornton Lodge, Goxhill, Hull, 


Brommacem (6" §. viii. 185).—Sir William 
Dugdale, in his Short View of the late Troubles 
in England, published at Oxford in 1681, speaks 
of “a sharp encounter near Bermicham, a seditious 
and populous town in Warwickshire” (p. 185). 

Epwarb Peacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Entirety (6% S. vii. 208, 275).—Compare: “I 
write no-more atte this time, but that I prey to 
almyghty god als entierly as any synful man may 
prey that...... he haf mercy of my synful soule” 
(Will of Roger Flore, 1425, in The Fifty Earliest 
English Wills, p. 62, E.E.T.Soc.). 

O. W. Taxcocr. 

Norwich. 


Are not the Queen’s writs addressed to “our 
right trusty and entirely beloved councillor,” &.? 
E. Leaton 


Otp Crocks (6" §. vii. 165, 237, 257, 371): 
Crock Lore (6" §. viii. 25).—The lines given by 
Boiteav occur, slightly varied, on the face of a 
fine old clock which is now standing in the hall 
of the rectory house at Chilton Candover in 
Hampshire. I copied them there the other day, 
as thus:— 

“ [ serve y® hear with all my might 

To tell y* hour by day by night, 

Therefore example take by me 

To serve thy God as I serve thee.” 
Excellent advice, if the clock goes well ; but this 
clock does not go well. Like the Monument, it 
lifts its head and lies. It has a handsome maho- 
gany case, with brass openwork around the face, 
no date, but the words “Thos, Sone, Fareham,” 
on the face. I observe that Mr. Ocravivus 
Moreas, in his very interesting papers, gives no 
examples of clock-face legends, and has little to 
say about the famous town clocks abroad,—Berne, 
Strasbourg, Padua, and the like. Probably these 
are too well known; but the Padua clock may be 
worth mentioning, because of its connexion with 
the Paduan family of Dondi del Orologio. I do 
not know of any other instance in which a calling 
so recent as that of the clockmaker has created 4 
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family name. Even here the words del Orologio 
are simply a kind of honourable augmentation, 
granted to Dondi, the maker of the great clock 
in the piazza. His descendants bear it still. 
Tombs, quite recent, of the Dondi del Orologio 
are to be seen at the cathedral ; and I think the 
family still survives and is among the higher class 
of the citizens. If I am in anywise wrong as to 
all this, I shall (I hope) be corrected by the learned 
Paduan daughter of “N. & Q.” A. J. M. 
Temple, 


The lines quoted at 6" §. viii. 26, are, or were, 
also at Marktield, Leicestershire. 
P. J. F. Ganrtition. 


Tar “Buiack Joke” (6" §, viii. 7, 211).—The 
Black Joke is an old dance tune, formerly very 
popular. I have in my possession a collection of 
country dances for the year 1774, printed for 
Charles and Samuel Thompson, St. Paul’s Church- 

ard, on a blank leaf of which an early possessor 
Ss pricked (to vse the old phrase) the music of a 
dance headed “ Black Joke, a Hornpipe.” The tune 
in more recent times has been better known as the 
Sprig of Shillelagh, from the words of a song be- 
ginning:— 

“O, love is the soul of a true Irishman ; 

He loves all that’s lovely, loves all that he can, 

With his sprig of shillelagh and shamrock so green.” 
Moore has introduced the air into his Irish Melodies, 
under its old name of the Black Joke, to which he 
has adapted the lyric,— 

“ Sublime was the warning which Liberty spoke.” 
The air is lively and catching, and is likely to 
continue popular, by whatever name it may be 
known. The strain is unmistakably Irish. 

J. A. Picroy. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Repyess Famity §, viii. 188).—Besides 
the will printed by the Surtees Society, as quoted 
in the query of Mr. Hotes, there are at least 
two notices of the name of Redness in other 
publications of that society :—“ Dominus Johannes 
Rednes” occurs in the inventory of the effects of 
Thomas de Dalby, Archdeacon of Richmond, 
dated May 21, 1400. He is described as “La- 
borans apud Ebor.,” and has 13s, 4d. “ pro 
sigillatione cartze de annuali stipendio j capellani 
perpetui” (Test. Ebor., iii. 20). Again, in the 
inventory, made April 10, 1410, of the effects of 
Hugh Grantham, of York, mason, among his 
“Debita non clara” we have 8s, from “ Katerina 
de Redenes.” The name does not appear in the 
Visitations of Tonge or Dugdale, nor do I find it 
in the Richmondshire Wills of the Surtees Society. 
Sir Bernard Burke assigns “Sa. three pheons 
arg.,” to Redness of co. Lincoln (Gen. Arm., 1878). 

C. H, E. Carmicuakt. 

New University Club, 8,W. 


Avursors or Quotations Wantep (6" §, viii, 
189).— 
“ Lord Chatham with his sabre drawn,” &c. 
Lord Chancellor Erskine was author of the lines. 


Miscellaneaus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Annals of Chepstow ; or, Six Centuries of the Lords of 
Striguil, from the Conquest to the Revolution. By John 
Fitchett Marsh (deceased), Edited by Sir John 
Maclean, F.S.A. (Privately printed.) 

Tue story of Chepstow Castle well deserved to be written, 

and it has been a labour of love for Sir John Maclean to 

continue the work of the late Mr. Marsh, follow up his 
references, and give us a fair presentment of the old 
home of De Clare, Bigod, Marshal, and many another 
hero of medieval England, It is not often that a book 
left unpublished by its author has so careful and so 
sympathetic an editor as Mr. Marsh's book has found in 
our old and valued contributor. A good instance of the 
patience with which Sir John Maclean bas followed the 
trail of Mr. Marsh's often slight suggestions may be 
seen at p. 64, where the hint had been thrown out in the 
text that an examination of the Gloucestershire Pipe 

Rolls might perhaps furnish an explanation of the cha- 

racter in which certain payments were made for knights’ 

fees belonging to the honour of Striguil in 33 Hen. II. 

and 6 Ric. I. Sir John appends a foot-note embodying 

the result of his personal researches in the said rolls, 
from which it clearly appears that the accuracy of Dug- 
dale’s references is beyond question, and that the first of 
the two shows Patrick de Cadurcis as rendering his 
account for the honour of Striguil, while it does not 
explain his possession thereof, and that the second is 
not, ¢€0 nomine, connected with Striguil, though it 
seems almost certain that it does relate thereto. Such 
notes as these, however brief they may be, argue the 
expenditure of no little time and labour on the editor’s 
part, all too frequently with scant return in the re- 
cognition of his jabours, The entire volume, with its 
antique fount of type, its rough paper, its armorial illus- 
trations, and its very careful editorial continuation of 
the author's work, is a monument alike to the memory 
of the illustrious houses which have held sway in Chep- 
stow and to the loving zeal for historical and genea- 
logical truth of Mr. Marsh and of Sir John Maclean, 

We fancy that Mr. Marsh was rather more inclined to 

favour stout Bigod than Simon de Montfort, At any 

rate, he gives us the well-known Latin verses in com- 
memoration of the “ Comes le Bygot,” and not those 
which so touchingly enshrine, in medieval French, the 
memory of that “ fleur de prys,” Earl Simon, and the 
lines, therefore, seem worth recalling here :— ; 
“ Ore est occys la fleur de prys 

Qe tant savait de guerre ; 

Ly Cuens Montfort 

Sa dure mort 

Molt en plorra la terre.” 

Those whom a perusal of the Annals of Chepstow may 

incite to a visit to the fair region where De Clare and 

Bigod lived, may well give so much tribute as the above 

lines contain to the memory of one who in his life was 

virtual ruler of England, and who in death was appealed 
to as “ Protector gentis Anglia,” Nobody who may bend 
his steps Chepstow-wards will regret having been led 
thither, and if he has taken Mr. Marsh and Sir John 

Maclean for his guides, he will be well prepared to 

enjoy the feast which is in store for him in that fair 

marchland of Teuton and Celt, with its added glories of 
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Norman castle and mediwval abbey, so noble even in 
their ruin and desolation. All “gleaners after Time” 
must be grateful to Sir John Maclean for the handsome 
volume in which he has presented us with the history 
of Six Centuries of the Lords of Striguil. 


A Roll of the Owners of Land in the Parts of Lindsey ix 
Lincolnshire in the Reign of Henry I. Translated 
with a Commentary and Compared with the Domes- 
day Survey by Robert Edmond Chester Waters, B.A. 
Reprinted from the Associated Architectural Societies’ 
Reports and Papers, 1882, vol. xvi. (Lincoln, William- 
son.) 

Tuts is a trustworthy translation, with invaluable anno- 
tations, of a very ay record relating to this portion of 
Lincolnshire—probably only a fragment—which was 
printed by the antiquary Hearne, more than a hundred 
years ago, in the second volume of his edition of the 
Liber Niger from the original in the British Museum 
(Cotton MS. Claudius, ©. 5). It is fortunate that the 
introduction of this little-known record to the members 
of these societies should have fallen into the very best 
hands it could, those of so critical and thorough a genea- 
logist as Mr. Chester Waters. This record, which follows 
the Domesday Survey in point of date, was referred by 
Hearne to the reign of Henry II.; but the late Mr. 
Stapleton, who was the first to examine and make use of 
it, showed that it belonged to the earlier years of 
Henry I.’s reign. Mr. Chester Waters, from internal 
evidence, further is able to prove that the “ extreme 
limits of the possible date of the roll lie between March, 
1114, and April, 1116,” and gives his reasons in detail. 
Lincolnehire, though still without a county history, is, 
compared to most other counties, particularly fortunate 
in the fulness of its records from Domesday downwards, 
Many of these bave been printed, and Mr, Waters has 
made good use of them in his interesting commentary. 
Indexes to persons and places are added, and the author 
dedicates his “little book” to the historian of the 
Norman Conquest. Whatever Mr. Chester Waters writes 
is so critical and trustworthy that we cordially recom- 
mend the latest of his works to our readers, and to the 
increasing number of those who take an interest in 
genealogy. There are a few obvious typographical 
errors and misprints. 


TuE American Library Journal, in its August number, 
contains a remarkable list of “Old Books with New 
Names” published in the United States. In another 

art of the same number we read that the “ French 
ade # Library” bas arranged and bound its family 
deeds and other documents, Is not this getting rather 
ahead of existing facts! 


Deatu or Mr, Joun Payee there be 
one literary journal in which a special notice of the 
death of my dear old friend John Payne Collier should 
appear, that journal is “N.& Q.” The second article in 
its opening number was from his ready and friendly 
pen; and he so approved its objects, and the idea on 
which it was founded, that he proposed to join me in the 
risk and management of it. But in 1832, when I started 
the now long-forgotten weekly paper the Original, my 
dear and accomplished friend George Dubourg was so 
impressed with the idea on which it was founded, that 
he begged to become a partner with me in the under- 
taking. At the end of six months, however good the 
idea on which the Original was started, the balance- 
sheet showed that it was not a paying one, and we were 
compelled to give it up with the loss of a few hundred 
pounds. From this time forth I determined that any of 
wy literary speculations should be carried on entirely at 


my own risk; and the result has been that dear John 
Payne Collier has not been a sufferer by his literary 
connexion with me, and I have preserved for man 
least fifty—the closest friendship of that kind. 

earted and intelligent man of letters, John Payne 
Collier, who died at his residence, Riverside, Maidenhead, 
un the 17th inst., in his ninety-fifth year. 

J. Txoms, 

A sINcuLaR and pleasing pe is about to be 
made by the /pswich Journal in reprinting from its 
columns notes on Suffolk life, commencing with the 
year 1735. Few newspapers are old enough to be able 
to offer any formidable rivalry, 


Mr, Rupert Simms is engeged upon a bibliography of 
Staffordshire, with biographies of authors, printers, and 
celebrated natives. Any one who has books or MSS, 
relating to Staffordshire, printed or published in the 
county, and will send such particulars as title, edition, 
collation of contents, and notices of authors, will greatly 
oblige. Squibs, tracts, broadsides, engravings, &c., are 
sought, Address Mr. Rupert Simms, Friars Street, 
Newcastle, Staffordshire. 

Amoxe the facsimiles preparing for publication by 
Mr. Elliot Stock is one ot Browne’s Religio Medici, 
It is produced by a direct printing process, and will have 
a bibliographical introduction by Dr. Greenhill, of Hast- 
ings. The same publisher has in the press a new volume 
of poems by Mr. Philip Bourke Marston, entitled Wind- 
Voices. It consists of poems, ballads, and sonnets, 

Mr, WALTER TREGELLAS is engaged on a work entitled 
Cornish Worthies, which will give sketches of notable 
Cornishmen and their families. It is to be published in 
2 vols, 8vo. by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Potices ta Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ov all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

Water Hamtiton.—Concerning the parody on Tenny- 
son we have applied to Mr. Fitseerald, who fancies it 
will be found either in Recollections of the Midland 
Circuit or in The Law and what 1 found It. 

F. T. C. is requested to send to Randolph Hunter, M.A., 
6, Walcot Parade, Bath, an impression in sealing-wax of 
the seal in the possession of the Hole family. 


Mr. Sourtuorr, who supplied the epitaph printed 
pp. 186-7, wishes us to state that the first letter of his 
Christian name is not E, as we read it, but H. 

A. W. Anwotp.—We can hear nothing of the poem in 
question. It is probably to be found in back numbers of 
fun, to which H. 8. Leigh was a constant contributor. 

ALFRED Tarpotton (“ Choice Notes from ‘ N. & Q.’”). 
—We have a letter for you. Please send address. 

H. T. Mackenziz Betu.—See present number. 

X, X. X.—Write to Civil Service Gazette. 

Erratom.—P. 211, col. 2, 1. 14 from bottom, for 
“ wisum ” read ursum, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
FREDERIC NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. C, A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 
1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 


*CHICHTEN, With Notes. Questions for Conversation, and 
complete Vocabulary. Twentieth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 28. 


2. GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy.) With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. Sixth Edition. 12mo. cloth, %s. éd. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With Notes, &. ~~" Edition, thoroughly Revised and Im- 
proved. (1883.) 2s, 6d. 


(II) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 


Re Collection of Modern German Plays.) 
Part 1.— 1. EIGENSINN. 2. DICHTER UND PAGE. 
3. pen USSPION. With Notes and Vocabulary. Eighth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. éd. 


Part Il. —Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 2. EIN THEURER SPASS. 
3%. LIST UND PHLEGMA. With Notesand Vocabulary. Third 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2%. 

Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 48. 6d. 


Part I11.—Contents: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Five Acts. Ry 
With Notes. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Tenth Edition. 12mo, 
Crown 8vo. 4. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 
BILDER. Abridged from his “ Reise in die Beptpoctiel- Gegenden 
des neven Continents” ‘Personal Narrative of Travel, &c.), snd 

“ Ansichten der Natur.” With Notes, Seientific Glossary, and 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 


Third Edition, 12?mo. cloth, te. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 


German, with English Vocabulary, by T. MATTHAY. 


Second Edition, 8vo. cloth boards, 5a, 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


System). With an Interlinear Translation, Notes, 
an Introduction ocntaining the Elements of Grammar, by L. 
BRAUNFELS and A. C, WHITE. 


Fifth Edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


OLLENDORFF’S GERMAN METHOD. A 


New Translation (Unabridged) from the Original Edition, by 
H. W. DULCKEN.—A KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, ss. 6d. 


Fourth Edition, 1?mo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 
APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


according to Dr. Becker's Views. With a Complete Course of 
| —KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Price 12. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker’, to be used with every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON BOHLEN. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d, 


LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 


Use of English Students, to facilitate the practice of Transla’ 

from English into French. With Notes by G, A. 

to the same, 3s. 6d. — 
12mo. cloth, 6a. 


Les ECRIVAINS FRANQAIS, leur Vie et 


leurs Euvres; ou, I'Histoire de la Litt 
i érateur Frangaise. Par 
12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 


AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE, (NEVEU’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Ninth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition, 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3a, 
Twelfth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selee- 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary, 
Price 2s. 6d. each, 12mo. cloth, in Two Parts, 


NOUVEAU THEATRE FRANQAIS, 


Modern French Plays. Fdited for Schools, with Notes and 
Dr. C. A, BUCHHEIM, The Two Parts together 


iu 1 vol 
12mo. cloth, 5s. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 
Italian in Queen's College, London. 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, Se. 
BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 
tracts from Italian Prose Writers Thirteenth = 


(from the 
the Present Time). Preceded by a Selection of Easy Sen 
with Notes for Beginners. 


Eleventh Edi.ion, 12mo. el: th, 3a. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 


vised and Improved by A. GAL! ENGA, late Italian Professor at 
King’s College, Londou.—A KEY to the ‘Exercises, 12mo. sewed, it 


Price crown 8vo, cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 


from Modern Itelian Ports (from Alfieri to the Present 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by LUUISA A, MERIV 


Third Edition, cloth, 3a. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS ION. With Explanatory Notes, 
Introduction (on the Greek Metres, &c ). and Questions for Ex- 
amination, by CHAKLES BADHAM, D.D. 


Price 3s. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 


| The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 


LUS. Edited from the wt of Dindorf, with English Notes, by 
the Rev. J. 8. WATSON, M.A 


Ninth Béition, tome. cloth, 3s. éd. 
IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 
Syntax, with E. bulary, by Dr. W. IHNE. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
The ODES of PINDAR. Translated in into 


Fnglish Prose, with Notes and a Preliminary Dissertation, 
F. A. PALEY, M.A. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Took's 
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